Young people everywhere 
SUVNE 


“Give us music which is part of our lives, our world”. 


THEY MEAN Music which helps them to know and understand 
their neighbors. 


Music which reflects community living . . . the 
things people everywhere feel, and do, and believe 
in. 


Music which is not limited to concert halls, piano 
lessons, music conservatories. 


Music as an activity of the human spirit, as some- 
thing people do. 


THEY MEAN Music to sing, to dance or listen to, to be used 
imaginatively and freely to express something of 
all they feel and think and want as they are grow- 
ing up. 


THEY MEAN 


The kind of music and the approach to music 
found in 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


The junior high school books for New Music Horizons 
by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bray, Miessner, and 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
WILSON + LEEDER * GEE 


A wise and zestful collection of songs (and things to 


Birge. A vivid introduction to the music of our neigh- do with them) which catch the interest of young, 


bors everywhere in the world —and to America’s teen-age boys and girls. 


contribution to the common music heritage. 

for teachers 

Music and the Classroom Teacher 
by JAMES L. MURSELL 


A “how to do it’ book, seasoned with wit, enthusiasm, a warm understanding of 
young people, and keen insight into the problems of the classroom teacher who 
lacks professional training, yet knows what music can mean to her students and 
wants to make that meaning a vital part of her classroom. 


221 East 20 Street: CHICAGO SILVER URDETT NEW YORK: 45 East 17 Street 
709 Mission Street: SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS: 707 Browder Street 
ompany 
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Equalized resistance 


of Martin cornets helps you “keep your 


cornets: $165 


lip” far longer. So before you 
complete with case 


blame your embouchure for lack 
of staying power... try a 
Martin! It’s the cornet that’s designed to let you play 
longer without tiring. See how it helps you in the high 

register, too. Write the Martin Band Instrument 

Company, Elkhart, Indiana, for free folders on 
Committee and Imperial models. Try a Martin cornet 

at your dealer’s. No obligation. 
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ALWAYS THE BEST 
IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


Jr. H. 8. books for 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Continuing the flexible, five fold pro- 
gram of the first six books, these books 
emphasize American music in relation 
to the world scene. 
WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 

A great variety of appealing song ma- 
terials, with vivid introduction to the 
music of our world neighbors. Special 
appreciation materials prepared by out- 
standing composers. 

RECORDS, albums 7 and 8, 4 Colum- 
bia Records in each. Artwork which en- 
hances appreciation of the music. Meets 


all the music needs of the junior high 
school. 


Music For Youné Listeners 


Lillian E, Baldwin 
(author of A Listeners Anthology of Music) 


Three appreciation books for intermedi- 
ate grades: 

THE GREEN BOOK 

THE CRIMSON BOOK 

THE BLUE BOOK 


appreciation for junior high school 
MUSIC TO REMEMBER 


Music and the Classroom 
Teacher 


James L. Mursell 


Written especially for teachers without 
formal music training. A wise and stim- 
ulating guide to richly rewarding mu- 
sical experience with children. Valuable 
for music specialists, supervisors, and 
administrators. 


Write for full information to office nearest 
you. Also ask for a free copy of The 
Resourceful Teacher, “Music and the 
Grade Teacher.” 
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Seeing or Hearing? 

Fann Sadik, who wrote “TV Helps Teach Music” 
in the March issue of your magazine, is evidently an 
alert teacher who is aware of what is happening in 
the world of her pupils today. When she says of teach- 
ers and television, “Our specific job is to see that music 
education will be improved by it” she is certainly on 
the right track. The question that came to my mind, 
after reading her story, is whether her students are 
eyeminded rather than ear-minded. They write of 
seeing the orchestra, seeing the instruments, seeing the 
good-looking girls, seeing the conductor. | wonder how 
many of them really heard the orchestra, the instru- 
ments, and the girls. (1 am not including the con- 
ductor.) 

Not much mention was made of the content and 
sound of the music itself. The principal interest seemed 
to be in the visual values which it possessed. Does that 
mean that music is taking a secondary position to 
visual production in TV when there are performances 
of music which is usually considered good and inter- 
esting as an audio experience alone? I’m wondering! 

WALTER FURSTMANN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


On the Right Track 
I greatly enjoyed your article “Saints and Singers,” 
which had to do with the living and training of boys 
in a first-class choir school. I had that kind of training 
myself when I was a youngster and, believe me, I am 
thankful for it. 
Joun W. WITHERS 
Chicago, Il. 


Two Viewpoints 
I agree with Elizabeth Kaho in her contention that 
college teachers of music do not present a sufficient 
spread of repertory to develop adequate musicianship. 
But we who teach on the college level are constantly 
pressed to turn out students who are proficient in per- 
formance skills. This applies to the potential recitalist 
and also to the three-ring exhibitionist who, in music 
education, must be able to demonstrate piccolos, violas, 
and tubas ( with equal skill) to small-fry candidates. I 
only wish that I had opportunity to “age” some of my 
students “in the wood” of good and extensive repertory. 
ADELE OsTROVSKY 
New York, N. Y. 


How I wish that my college music teachers had had 
Elizabeth Kaho’s viewpoint on extension of repertory! 
I did nothing in my college years of “applied music” 
but drill over and over the same old “war horses” 
which all of us kids who were music majors had heard 
hundreds of times. I’m sure we could have learned 
more about technique (and music, too) if we had 
had opportunity to explore new musical content, 

VIRGINIA K, 
Orlando, Fla. 
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T HAS been interesting to read letters from young 

musicians who have commented upon our articles 
and editorials which have had to do with the way in 
which many college, conservatory, and university “ap- 
plied music” courses have literally shackled the de- 
velopment of musicianship, particularly as applied to 
the introduction of the student to a larger literature 
of music—both old and new. 


Here and there a teacher of voice, violin, or piano 
(the required “basic” fields) dips his and his students’ 
toes lightly into something new, but it is amazing to 
observe how much effort and self-consciousness are usu- 
ally involved in such a step. Somehow or other, the 
acquisition of performance techniques and the will to 
come to grips with new literature do not usually go 
together. 


In the adjoining column a reader-teacher complains 
that she has enough to do if she enables her students 
to acquire the necessary technical achievements with 
their instrument (s), no matter what they play or sing. 
She has a legitimate complaint, and in that part of 
her letter for which we did not have space she argued 
for a more extended period of training comparable to 
that which now is provided in a number of other 
professions. 


Constant and searching inquiry into the literature of 
music is not the concern of any one individual or 
group of people active in music education. It is an 
ever-present challenge to everyone in the field. The 
literature of music grows only when there are people 
willing to poke around . . . perform. . . listen .. . 
perform again . . . listen again . . . discuss . . . accept 
... reject... perform again . . . listen again. . . 
accept . . . and so on and on. Only through such a 
process can the materials of a culture be satisfactorily 
developed. 


We believe that the college-university-conservatory 
organizations have in their power the best opportunity 
for such an operation of cultural growth—both because 
of their organized resources and because of the afe 
and purpose of their students. We wish they were 
doing more about it. 


On the pages that follow we present a brief report 
on the final judging and implications of our National 
Music Attitudes Competition. We believe that the 
thousands of entries in this Competition comprise the 
most dynamic and dramatic collection of statements 
concerning music ever collected directly from the peo- 
ple of the American nation—young or old. They are 
a remarkable representation of the thinking of today’s 
youth and tomorrow’s parents concerning music in 
everyday living. As we find it possible to share these 
statements with you we are certain that you will be- 
lieve more and more in music as an integral part of 
the daily living, feeling, and thinking of the people 
of our country. 
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MARC LABERTE 


Handmade Violin‘ata 
nationally established price! 


No need to guess at violin value! Lend your 

ear to the tone quality, lend your eye to the 

workmanship ... and to the plainly marked 
price tag on every instrument! Marc Laberte violins, 
violas and cellos are built entirely by hand under the 
personal supervision of Marc Laberte and his son 
Phillipe... members of a family which has taken pride 
in its workmanship for more than a hundred years. 

, Every Marc Laberte instrument is made in the 
Marc Laberte workshop in Mirecourt, France . . . never 
“farmed out” to-home industry. See your dealer today, 
or write for illustrated Marc Laberte catalog. 
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ESTABLISHED PRICES FROM COAST TO COAST! 
MARC LABERTE VIOLINS 


Model 
Model 
Model 
Model 
Model 
Model 


All are Strad copies except Model 3, which is a Vuillaume. 
ees eevee 


Sole distributors 


OS 
-Buegeleisen & Jacobson, /nc. 


5-7-9 UNION E; NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


MIRECOURT, FRANCE 


MARC LABERTE VIOLAS) 
Model 
Model 20 .. $2.80 
Model 40 99.00 
Model 50 . 118.80 
Model 150 ................ 198.00 
MARC LABERTE CELLOS e 
Model 100 181.50 
Model 400 ............. 
e 


# or a viola or cello! 


R. Russell V. Morgan, music 
supervisor of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools, asserts that 
over a period of years the upper 
singing range of girls’ voices has 
dropped at least a whole tone. Dr, 
Morgan advances the possible ex- 
planation that crooners and other 
popular singers have made low, 
throaty tones the vogue. As nearly 
as we can figure, anybody’s guess is 
okay, but if it eliminates some wob- 
bly sopranos from tackling “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark” with or with- 
out benefit of flute obbligato, we're 
all for it. 


F Philadelphians don’t get their 

share of music it’s their own 
fault. We have always had an en- 
thusiastic admiration for the John 
Wanamaker department store in 
that City of Brotherly Love, which 
made music a part of its public serv- 
ice long before stores began paying 
fancy prices to public relations direc- 
tors. The tremendous organ in the 
grand court isn’t just a curiosity; it’s 
used frequently, and any number of 
special programs give the audiences 
a chance to hear fine music as well 
as rest their shoppers’ arches. It’s not 
pop stuff either. For instance, a Len- 
ten noontime program included a 
Gounod mass. 


HO says opera singers can't 

stage a comeback? Maria Jer- 
itza, glamor gal of the Met almost 
thirty years ago went back recently 
to sing at the opera fund benefit, her 
first performance there since 1932. 
As Rosalinda in Die Fledermaus, she 
wowed ’em at the box office; the 
ticket line was one of the longest 
anybody could remember. Fans, 
critics, and Madame Jeritza all had 
a whale of a good time. 


gone since Papa Johann S. Bach 
and his twenty children raised 
musical cain on the quiet streets of 
Leipzig, musicians have taken pride 
in pointing to their offspring and 
proudly affirming they’ve inherited 
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Y the talent. We were reminded of this 


again the other day, while attend- 
j ing a program presented by Suzanne 


Bloch in Salt Lake City. Daughter e 
of composer Ernest Bloch, she New Wusic 
started out in life as a pianist but 
a became so interested in_pre-eigh- 
husic teenth century music that she soon C, t 4 d 
land, devoted all he time to playing f or oncer an 
that virginals and spinet and singing lute 
PPS songs, supplying her own accompani- 
has ments. Although she’s had the lute 
- Dr. concert field to herself, Miss Bloch’s 
 - missionary zeal has led her to start 
other teaching the instrument also. ‘To her Jugoslav Polka a sprightly dance in folk idiom, easy 
early the Elizabethan ayres, and works by George List 
ss 5 by Monteverdi, Couperin, and Tele- esting enough for college groups 
wor man aren’t just something in fresh- 
= man music appreciation courses. full score 1.25 {set of parts 2.00 
1 
“a UMMER is icumen in—and along 
with it a huge crop of music 
festivals. If you want yours on for- 
their eign sod, head for Bayreuth where Suite for Concert Band a major contribution to the band reper- 
own the Wagnerian festival is being re- . : : 
en- sumed a long absence by Gerald Kechley 
John the boards. Casals will stage his sec- movements—primarily for colleges 
: ond festival in southwestern France 
hich as a follow up of last year’s in full score 4.00 tset of parts 5.50 
serv- Prades. ‘Then there’s the special 
ying Festival of Britain, lasting all sum- 
lirec- mer, with another at Edinburgh and 
| the some assorted Welsh and Irish ones 
5 It’s thrown in for good measure. Solemn Prelude a fresh, modern work for your concert 
er of If you’re American minded, there’s by a Pik de 
the Bach festival at Bethlehem, Pa., Ulysses Kay 
well in May, ‘Tanglewood with Koussevit- erately difficult 
5 not sky, and a welter of summer operas 
Len- and outdoor symphony programs full-score & set of parts 5.50 
ed a everywhere. And chances are the 
local grammar and high schools also 
have their sights set on an outdoor 
: program or two. Nowadays concert 
cant seasons are no longer turned off with Hail to our Flag for Band and Chorus—this patriotic 
Jer the apartment house heat come May 
most first. by William Teague march will highlight any festival or con- 
cert program octavo .20 
1932. atone with the spring thaw full score & set of parts 6.00 
she there always come the usual 
dis announcements of next season’s con- 
ngest ductor changes. Earliest in this line- 
Fans, up Is information that Guy Fraser + 2 sets of parts required for standard symphonic set 
had Harrison of the Rochester Civic Or- 


chestra goes to Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony to replace Victor Alessandro, 
who moves to San Antonio. Detroit 


Bach is still fiddling with the possibility of ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISH ERS, INC. 


aised a symphony orchestra next winter if 25 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 19, N. Y. 
ts of It can raise enough money to re- . 

pride place the one that folded there a (or your local dealer) 

and couple of years ago. 

rited MARGARET MAXWELL 
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The growing emphasis on the development of string play- 
ers leads us to recommend these outstanding methods and 


collections for jour consideration as teaching material. 


oO wD 


GAMBLE’S CLASS METHOD FOR STRINGS 


By MAX FISCHEL and AILEEN BENNETT 

FOR CLASS AND MIXED GROUPS 

Text in English and Spanish 
A series of three grades of class or ensemble studies for 
Violins, Violas, Cellos or Basses. The parts are adaptable 
for classes in any one instrument, or any combination of 
the four instruments playing together. Each book contains 
exercises, studies and familiar melodies with explicit di- 
rections for fingering, bowing and routine. 


BOOK I —Elementary—For VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO or BASS 
Each Book 85¢ 


BOOK II —Intermediate—for VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO or BASS 
Each Book 85¢ 


BOOK IlI—Advanced—For VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO or BASS 
Each Book 85¢ 


RHYTHM MASTER METHOD SERIES 
By ADAM P. LESINSKY 
FOR STRINGS 
For Private, Class and Mixed Groups 


The purpose of the RHYTHM MASTER METHOD SERIES is to 
provide suitable, progressive material for the development 
of players from students who have had no previous training 
in music. This method may be used for private instruction, 
for a class of single instruments or for a class of instruments 
combined. The material is very carefully graded so that the 
student is never confronted with problems for which he has 
not been prepared in previous exercises. 
VIOLIN METHOD-—Book I, II and IIL... 
VIOLA METHOD-—Book I, II and III... 
CELLO METHOD-—Book I, II and IIL. a 
Book II and III a 75¢ 
Books I, II and III Complete for each of the following instruments: 


VIOLIN — VIOLA — CELLO — BASS $1.50 


THE LOCKHART STRING CLASS METHOD 


This system is designed to care for the needs of the heterogeneous class in band or orchestra instruction. 
Much of the credit for the great development of instrumental music in our schools is due to this particular 


approach in teaching. 


THE LOCKHART SYSTEM is outstanding in this field. It embodies sound pedagogical practice which 
reduces to a minimum the number of problems encountered day by day in band, orchestra and string classes. 


Teacher's Score $3.00 


Piano Score $1.25 


Parts, each 85¢ 


Two collections for which the student has been prepared by the methods described above. The 
music has been carefully arranged to meet the requirements imposed by limited technical skill. 


JUNIOR MASTERWORKS — for Strings 


Arranged by MAX FISCHEL and DON WILSON 


Easy — Violins in 1st Position 


INSTRUMENTATION 
VIOLIN I CELLO 
VIOLIN II BASS 
VIOLIN II PIANO ACC. (Cued) 
VIOLA CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 


GRADED MASTERWORKS — for Strings 


Arranged by MAX FISCHEL and DON WILSON 
Medium — Violins in 1st Position 


INSTRUMENTATION 

SOLO VIOLIN (1-5 Pos.) VIOLA 

VIOLIN I CELLO 

VIOLIN II BASS 

VIOLN II PIANO ACC. (Cued) 

CONDUCTOR’'S SCORE 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 619 W. O47H ST, NEW YORK 19, 
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S WE go to press, the returns 
from the first National Music 
Attitudes Competition stand in 
formidable, numbered heaps about 
us. They have been studied, judged, 


‘ regrouped, and are ready for the 


long, meticulously detailed processes 
of extraction and tabulation. This 
work will require several months of 
specialized, intensive effort on the 
part of the small team which has 
lived with the study from its in- 
ception — small because the infor- 
mation conveyed by the young peo- 
ple who participated is not the kind 
that may easily be extracted by 
casual “extra” clerical help or by 
the cold precision of an IBM sort- 
ing machine. 

In addition to the judging, for ex- 
ample, there are more than fifty 
processes through which each paper 
must go before the facts it con- 
tains may be released to be collated 
and incorporated in the major 
study. This work alone involves one 
hundred and nineteen additional 
operations for each paper con- 
sidered. 

Some of the material is strictly 
factual and may be handled mechan- 
ically. Character of home area, size 
and type of school, music-study fac- 
tor, frequency and class of partici- 
pation, sex and employment of 
teacher, and other questionnaire yes- 
and-no responses are a matter of ac- 
curate tabulation, though their 
cross-compared implications may be 
tremendous. 

Attitudes, on the other hand, are 
something else. Attitudes of and 
toward teachers, parents, schools, 
and associates; attitudes toward lis- 
tening to music, performing and 
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studying it; toward practice, music 
forms, and the instrument played — 
these cannot be crowded into pre- 
set patterns, neat pigeonholes estab- 
lished before the study by people 
who, in common with the experts, 
didn’t know anything about it. A 
pilot study of fifteen hundred en- 
tries has already shown that the at- 
titudes reported divide themselves 
into fifty-three distinct categories as 
compared with an anticipated, ex- 
perimental twenty-two. We have 
made and discarded four complete 
major tables as we have realized the 
penetrative quality of the young 
people’s disclosures and the lasting 
value of their combined content to 
the educator. 

Teen-agers from every state in the 
nation, from remote rural areas to 
the metropolitan centers, have taken 
us at our word. They have discussed 
at length and with revealing candor 
the impact of music, in all its forms, 
on their lives. 


First Pilot Study 


Even from the pilot study already 
undertaken there has begun to 
emerge a picture of American youth 
who want music and need it. As 
their reasons for listening, perform- 
ing — even studying — they prom- 
inently mention escape, relief from 
tension, solace. Apparently the con- 
flicts of living in these times are 
not limited to adults. They associate 
music and religion, music and a 
dream world of accomplishment, 
music and (far too many) a career. 
It has meant happiness and it has 
meant bitterness — the driving, 
smiling relentlessness of teachers and 
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parents eager to preen themselves 
in the tiny, reflected glory of a tal- 
ented child. 

There begins to emerge, also, the 
picture of an American youth who 
has learned the fellowship of music. 
He is or, perhaps more importantly, 
she is, abandoning solo instruments 
for group play, polite parlor per- 
formances for parades, private recital 
appearances for the busy and excit- 
ing rehearsals of the school orches- 
tra; indifferent singing by the indi- 
vidual for the satisfaction of good 
choral work. These teen-agers are 
using music in their lives. 

Their catholicity of music tastes 
will, we feel certain, be a revelation. 
Although it was not specifically re- 
quested, the contestants expressed a 
preference for one type of music or 
other in almost every case. This 
might have been expected. What 
wasn’t expected was the practically 
invariable expression of their atti- 
tudes toward many kinds of music— 
their simple, unspoiled acceptance 
of, among other things, serious works 
side by side, without self-conscious- 
ness or cultural insecurity, their en- 
thusiasm for jazz or hillbilly pieces. 
Their story on opera alone will be a 
challenge to American composers. 
Their story on music as a whole will 
be a challenge to their teachers and 
their parents. 

So, with the last issue of Music 
Journal for the summer about to be 
on its way to you, we will turn 
again to the exciting intricacies of 
the investigation. In the September 
issue, we will make a broad pres- 
entation of the study as a whole, 
setting out the over-all facts and 
supporting figures and drawing only 
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major conclusions. There will be. a 
great deal of it, even in this form, 
and it will take considerable thought 
and digesting by every interested 
reader—to say nothing of the physi- 
cal pages involved. 

Each month thereafter, through- 
out our publication year, we shall 
present a single comparative phase of 
the study — in detail and with sup- 
porting statistics. These definitive 
articles will, we believe, upset some 
of the long ingrown thinking that 
has been done with regard to youth 
music education and, we suspect, 
cause the advocates of some recently 
expressed theories to take a new and 
resolute hold on their banners. 

While the study is essentially, 
and truly, national in character, its 
information will be applicable in a 
direct, local sense. Rather than be- 
ing overbalanced, in number, by the 
major population centers, it repre- 
sents distribution of schools, pene- 
trating the most backward rural 
areas and small town union high 
schools. Public, private, and paro- 
chial institutions are in good, al- 
though obviously accidental, bal- 
ance. It has been and continues to 
be a big job, but one which we 
know, by now, will be most reward- 
ing for all of us who live with and 
by music. 

We predict that the findings of 
this study will be of immediate and 
practical value to individuals and 
groups concerned with research proj- 
ects in the field of music education. 
So far as we know, this is the first 
exiensive effort of its kind — a 
direct, personal survey of the atti- 
tudes of the young people for whom 
the whole structure of music educa- 
tion is designed. As rapidly as the 
final statistics, implications, and 
interpretations are completed they 
will be made available to protes- 
sional organizations. 

Music Journal is proud of its part 
in conceiving and setting up the 
work and happy over the prospect 
of providing you with the many use- 
ful implications which may be ex- 
tracted from it. Most of all, how- 
ever, we are deeply grateful to our 
readers, our competing young peo- 
ple, our distinguished judges, and 
the host of music educators who, be- 
cause of their enthusiasm and inter- 
est, have given so much time and 
energy toward making the venture 
a success. 444 


The Winners of 
First, Second, and Third Awards in 
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National Music Attitudes Competition 


Girls’ Division 


M. Eileen Ryan 18 
Deposit, N. Y. 


Miriam J. Greene 17 
Tippecanoe, Ohio 


SECOND AWARD 


Shirley A. Crass 17 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


FIRST AWARD THIRD AWARD 


Boys’ Division 


David L. Mitchell 19 
New York, N. Y. 


SECOND AWARD 


Allyn W. Scott 16 
Winchester, N. H. 


THIRD AWARD 


Ernest R. Henninger 18 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIRST AWARD 


The six boys and girls pictured above have been awarded the top honors in our 
competition by a distinguished board of judges comprised of Marguerite Hood 
president of Music Educators National Conference and member of the music 
faculty of University of Michigan; Charles E. Wilson, formerly president | 
General Electric Company; Howard Hanson, director of Eastman School of Music; 
Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools in Chicago; Bing Crosby, radio, 
film, and recording singer; Paul Whiteman, music director of American Broadecast- 
ing Company; and Fred Waring, director of Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 


On the opposite page are the pictures of 24 other boys and girls whose entries 
reached age round of judging. Their “honorable mention” bring United States 


Savings Bonds to them too, 


— 
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Corine Lukovich 17 David R. Jensen 14 
Galveston, Tex. East Nicolaus, Cal. 


Jimmy Scott 18 Marilyn Melow 15 
Flemingsburg, Ky. Rock Island, Ill. 


RD Anita R. Resnick 17 Kenneth Strine 18 
Highland, N, Y. York, Pa. 


| Raymond C. Schreiner 13 Murilyn E. Graves 16 
Sealy, Tex. Williamsburg, Mass. 
16 
H. 


“a Barbara Utt 18 David B. Gilbert 14 
Warrensburg, Mo. Greenville, N. C. 


JAL 


Leonard Mastin 17 Carol J. Atchison 16 
Dansville, N. Y. Central Lake, Mich. 


Sally V. Allyn 15 
Maher, Colo. 


Donald Belleau 17 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


Susanna D. Spier 15 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Rudolph R. Dalpra = 16 
Crystal Falls, Mich, 


Jane E. Schwemley 17 
New Washington, Ohio 


Ronald E. Shomo 16 
Pearisburg, Va. 


a 


Calvin W. Crim = 14 
Bedington, W. Va. 


Thelma Raff 16 
Custer City, Okla. 


Bobbie W. Phillips 15 
Pleasant Grove, Cal. 


June M. Barbarula 16 
Nutley, N. J. 


Herbert J. Virnig 18 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Juanita Williams 14 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
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The ulfimate in performance: : Rafael Mende 
and his Olds... each a top performer== 
together a rare musical treat. The world's 
great trumpet virtuoso naturally chooses — 
an Olds, relies upon it for smoothest 
tone, power and versatility. Olds and Olds : 


Ambassador instruments are chosen throughout 


the world for continuous “top performance.” 


F. E. Olds & Son, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAFAEL MENDEZ AND His OLDS 
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USINESS was going on as usual 

on March 14, 1804, at The 
Good Shepherd—that popular inn 
where, for want of a union hall, 
Viennese musicians gathered outside 
the city walls. But the simple inn- 
keeper had a busy day, for there was 
the added burden of tending the 
house and the wine garden. Mama 
Strauss could not perform her usual 
chores that day. She was busy, too, 
giving birth to the first in a line of 
Strauss sons who were destined to 
make Austria and the rest of the 
world dance as they had _ never 
danced before. 

Johann Strauss spent his child- 
hood in that homely inn, close by 
the countryside where Beethoven 
and Schubert had wandered in 
earlier years. ‘These composers are 
said to have frightened the cows 
with their sudden bursts of inspira- 
tion; young Johann saw little of the 
domestic animals, for his genius was 
awakened at home. Fascinated by the 
popular tunes and the nimble fin- 
gers of the fiddlers who drank and 
played at the tavern, the young boy 
soon longed to imitate them. Papa 
Strauss, however, had no musical 
ambitions for his son. Johann was 
apprenticed to a bookbinder to in- 
sure a future livelihood, and he was 
forbidden to play the violin. 

Frustrated by this repression and 
confused by Papa’s subsequent sui- 
cide in the nearby Danube, Johann 
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of the 


Johann Strauss & Sons 


Established Over 100 Years 


i Manufacturers and Distributors 


Original Viennese Waltz 


fled from his unhappy home to wan- 
der the streets of the old “inner 
city,” the quaint Vienna of the 
Napoleonic era. Here he found a 
benefactor who arranged for the 
future composer’s only formal train- 
ing—a few lessons from a second-rate 
violinist. 

By the time Johann was fifteen, 
he was playing viola in string 
quartets; at twenty, he married 
dark-eyed Anna Streim, whose back- 
ground corresponded to his own. 
Anna’s papa was the proprietor of 
The Red Cock. Similarly picturesque 
names followed the pair as_ they 
moved from inn to inn—The Golden 
Owl, The Knight, The Unicorn, The 
White Owl—to accommodate the five 
children who arrived in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Meanwhile, Johann Strauss, a 
small but distinguished-looking man, 
had emerged in his twenty-second 
year as conductor of a fourteen-piece 
band which quickly moved from the 
small taverns and dance halls to the 
largest and most exclusive ballrooms. 
All of Vienna began to hum the 
new waltzes which combined lilting 
melody with brilliant orchestration. 
Strauss understood the Viennese 
hunger for gaiety and he produced 
a musical optimism which was seized 
feverishly by the oppressed people 
of a crumbling despotism. Emperor 
Ferdinand recognized the merry 
Strauss music as an opiate for the 
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discontent among his court and the 
young composer was appointed con- 
ductor of the royal fetes and balls. 
By this time, the Strauss band was 
in such demand that its number had 
increased to over two hundred men, 
who played under assistant con- 
ductors in several Strauss bands. 
Johann led a select body of his mu- 
sicians in concerts which often fea- 
tured classical compositions, and 
herein lies the man’s unique con- 
tribution to music. He was able to 
bridge the gap between popular and 
classical tastes. Dance music was 
raised to its highest level and an 
elevating influence was exercised on 
the masses who thronged to hear 
Strauss concerts, The composer en- 
joyed that singular honor seldom 
given to those who write “popular” 
music—he was recognized by his 
“serious” contemporaries. Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Meyerbeer, 
and Cherubini were among the 
many who testified to his genius. 
Yet, in spite of the popular and 
professional acclaim, the uncertainty 
of the musician’s life was always 
present in the Strauss household. 
The dizzy pace of continuous re- 
hearsals and performances left the 
composer irritable and nervous, and 
his temper was not infrequently 
spent upon his family. Unhappi- 
ness appeared to be the ironic lot of 
the man who wrote the gayest of 
music. (Continued on page 40) 
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by ALDEI GREGOIRE 


Mr. Stephen Keene, Maker of Harp- 
sycons and Virginals, dwelleth now 
in Threadneedle Street at the sign 
of the Virginal, who maketh them 
exactly good, both for sound and 
substance. 


HE above advertisement ap- 
peared in the sixth edition of 
John Playford’s popular Jntroduc- 
tion to the Skill of Music, published 
in 1672. At some time between that 
date and 1685, Londoner Stephen 
Keene, possibly with the help of his 
son, built a particularly beautiful 
spinet of French walnut, trimmed 
with holly and cypress, which some- 
how found its way to the American 
Colonies. It might be very romantic 
to know something of its early his- 
tory, but we know only that it came 
to the Willard Manse in Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, was used and _ pre- 
sumably enjoyed there for an inde- 
terminate period of time, was even- 
tually replaced by a newfangled 
Clementi square piano and exiled to 
either the attic or the barn. There it 
was the prey of destructive mice and 
even more destructive children. 
When it was finally given to the lo- 
c2i museum in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century it dejectedly set- 
tled itself in a dark corner hoping, 
I’m sure, to escape detection. Its top 
was missing, its keyboard was lost 
except for two naturals and one 
sharp, all of its jacks had long since 
been scattered, its strings were com- 
pletely gone, its case was open at all 
glued seams, its solid brass hard- 
ware had been consigned to other 
duties, and what little was left of its 
soundboard was hopelessly eroded 
by weather to half of its original 
thickness. 
In the spring of 1950 I was intro- 
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duced to the Keene spinet, and it 
was decided that I should try to re- 


"store it. A search for missing parts, 


even one missing part which might 
give me a clue about materials or 
design, proved fruitless, so the spinet 
sat patiently in my shop while I 
chewed by fingernails and wondered 
about my sanity. This was no Bab- 
cock piano or even a Zumpe and 
Buntebart Hammerklavier; this was 
an instrument built before Bach was 
born, and for the first time in my 
life I felt afraid to begin a restora- 
tion. So I took off for New York as 
I usually do when I have a problem. 

There seems to be very little bio- 
graphical material on Mr. Stephen 
Keene. I certainly remembered noth- 
ing about him from anything I'd 
read, because, I suppose, Ruckers, 
Haward, Hitchcock, and a_ few 
others may be considered far more 
important builders, but I discovered 
during my first day at the y2nd 
Street Library that Keene was thor- 
oughly respected by his contempo- 
raries. I learned that his craftsman- 
ship was excellent and that his sense 
of design was far better than either 
Hitchcock’s or Haward’s. The reason 
he is not so well known today could 
be that he wasn’t so prolific as other 
builders or that fewer examples of 
his labor remain in existence. 


Research 


Half of each day of my week in 
New York was spent in the library. 
The result was a notebook crammed 
with material, some very interesting 
but entirely irrelevant, some abso- 
lutely worthless, a fair dribble of in- 
formation which made it possible 
for me to plan a modus operandi 
and to know what materials I 


needed to procure, and five pages of 
lovely doodles. 
My afternoons were mostly spent 
at the Metropolitan Museum, where 
I was reprimanded one day by the 
guard on duty in the Morgan Room 
for lightly plucking the string of the 
nun’s fiddle. The string was easily 
half an inch in diameter and could 
have held up a locomotive. He wag 
frightfully put out by my lack of ré 
spect and informed me that all thé 
instruments there were very old andy 
that I’d have to leave if I touched 
anything else. I assured him I'd @& 
operate, but he stayed within tef 
feet of me through my entire stay 
The next day I was in the sanctum 
sanctorum where Mr. Mofhtt, the ré 
markable expert in charge of mua 
sical instrument restorations, prem 
sides. There, surrounded by literally@ 
hundreds of priceless treasures dat 
ing back to the fourteenth century, 
I was allowed to browse practically 
at will. I did hesitate, however, 
whenever Mr. Moffitt handed over 
something for me to examine, bé 
cause I imagined I could still feel 
that guard’s hot breath on the back 
of my neck. 
Perhaps the most stimulating fact 
I learned during this period of re 
search was that there are apparent 
ly no other Stephen Keene spinets iff 
America. None of the experts I spoke 
to knew of any, but it is of coursé 
conceivable that there may be somem™ 
others reposing in attics or barns asm 
was this Deerfield example. The imem 
pression I got from articles and@ 
papers that I read was, moreovely™ 
that there are apparently but very 
few left in England. Grove’s Dit 
tionary mentions three, two of about ™™ 
the same period and one of a later™ 
(Continued on page 41) 
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1. The Keene spinet before restoration was begun. 
2. Detail of keys and lock. 


3. Mr. Gregoire doing a job of tuning. 


4. The completed restoration—again a thing of beauty. 
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FROM 
EDUCATIONAL Music 
30 &. Adams S*., Chicage 5,11. 


The newest, the Finest in CHOR 


Now, without cost or obligation, you can examine "ON AP- 
PROVAL" selections drawn from America's most complete stock of 
Choral Music. Our comprehensive selections are carefully 
screened to meet your particular requirements and you get them 
faster. Just write, giving your needs. See suggestions below. Why 
take less when E.M.B. offers everything. 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Vocal Music for choruses, 
operettas and cantatas, text books and literature, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and 
ensemble music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. cd 


© Simply write, giving grade of difficulty and type of 


music you wish to see. 


@ We will mail you promptly an extensive selection to 
review. You keep whot you want, return the balance 
using our label. 


@ Your quantity order is shipped from stock on hand— 
fast. 


@ if you do not have a copy of our big new 1951 
E.M.B. Guide, ask for your free copy. It is the 
most complete listing of music and music materials 


available. 
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by MERLE 


EOPLE often ask me why I took 

up such an ungainly instrument 
as the double bass. They enjoy 
watching me wrestle with the big 
fiddle and occasionally even offer to 
help me guide it through a revolving 
door or into the cramped space of 
a streamlined car. Even though I’m 
a 200-pounder, stand 6’ 4”, and think 
the bass just the instrument for my 
size, they ask, “Did you ever consider 
the piccolo?” 

And of course there is always the 
joker who says, “Hey, let me see 
you stick that thing under your 
chin and play it.” But in spite of all 
the laughs as I lug my huge viol 
about in public, I continue through 
the years to look for every audition 
and opportunity to transport us al- 
most anywhere to join this or that 
group and make music. 

Once we traveled fifty miles by 
car over roads so icy that car chains 
acted like sled runners, all to do 
Carmen, which I learned on arriving 
had been cancelled because of weath- 
er conditions. We've embarrassed 
ourselves by barging in on a famous 
quartette hoping they would ask us 
to join in on Schubert's Forellen 
Trout Quintette, but they didn’t. 
We've crept through mountain fog at 
four o'clock in the morning from a 
dance job that consisted mostly of 
pizzicato and blistered fingers. We've 
jounced along in a crowded busload 
of musicians all night long to keep 
a concert date in a distant city. 
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STEVENSON 


There must be a good reason why 
some of us take up the double bass. 
It cannot be for the solo spotlight, 
because very few of us ever attain 
virtuosity enough to strive to be 
another Dragonetti. No, most of us 
are content back there in the last 
row, hidden behind and sawing 
away at our basses. It isn’t because 
bass players are paid more than com- 
parable players of smaller instru- 
ments, for they aren’t. It isn’t be- 
cause we get more work either, for 
we don’t. 

Well what is it then? I like the 
looks of the bass fiddle. I often gaze 
fondly at mine and why do I do 
that? Because I remember the fun 
we've had, my bass and I, making 
sounds that only a bass fiddle can 
make, Yes, that’s the answer; that’s 
why I play the double bass, It’s 
the sound of the thing. It’s solidly 
in my system. 

I can zoom away up to the cello- 
like tones and back down to the 
roar of thunder, and I love it. We 
basses fill out the orchestra. Thin 
music becomes beautiful music when 
we add our voice to the choir. We 
feel that our sound sets the rhythm, 
accents it, leads the other instru- 
ments in the effectiveness of the ff to 
pp passages. We add the color that 
makes music, good listenable music. 
We thrill to our sourd and what it 
does to the harmonies. We love our 
sound, and that’s why I play the 
double bass. 444 
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“Winter Sunshine.” 
Full Band 6.00 


THE WHISTLING BOBBY 


by PETE ALMAN arr. by PHILIP J. LANG 
A sprightly, musical novelty featuring a captivating melodic 
strain for the piccolo, depicting the “Whistling Bobby.” The 
number is replete with bright instrumental variances and 
will top your program. 


Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 


LONDON IPAGIEANTC 


Band arr. by PHILIP J. LANG 


A brilliant processional in four-four march style with colorful contrasts between the woodwind and brass sections 
and a tuneful melodic strain in the Trio. Another very excellent program number by the composer of 


« « for the Best in MUSIC, it's MILLS! 


BAND MUSIC 


Symph. Band 8.50 


SUNNYLAND Overture 


by JOSEPH OLIVADOTI 
An opening majestic theme in 4/4 time leads into a beautiful 
andante minor melody. The third int 
waltz followed by a sparkling allegro and closes with an 
impressive grandioso in 6/8 meter. 
Full Band 6.00 


Symph. Band 8.00 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Leroy NEWEST MUSICAL GEMS! 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME (gira 


Anderson shows unusual imagination in his treatment of the famed jaunty melody. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and 


The Boston “Pops” Orch. (Victor Album DM 1348). 
Set A 4.50 


THE WALTZING CAT 


This melodious waltz depicts an imaginary animal which might 
be the brother of Puss in Boots. Like a stately cavalier this 
feline gentleman dances to a graceful melody constructed on 
the meowing of a cat. Recorded by Leroy Anderson and 
His “Pops” Concert Orch. (Decca 16005). 
Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 


Set C 6.00 


NAOMI AND RUTH 


from “THE BOOK OF RUTH” Chapter 1 
A small Cantata for SOLO SOPRANO and Chorus 
of Women’s Voices (SSA) 
with Piano or Organ Accompaniment 


by MARIO CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO — Opus 137 


A serious work of superb quality; the lyric, taken from The 
Bible with both English and Italian words. An_ excellent 
cantata for ambitious choral organizations. Performing time: 
20 minutes. 

Price 1.00 


Set B 6.00 


CANTATAS 


Set C 7.50 


SARABAND 


An unusual treatment of an old classical dance containing 
typical examples of Anderson’s modern style. Result is an 
interesting blend of old and new. Recorded by Leroy 
Anderson and His “Pops” Concert Orch. (Decca 16006). 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


THE STORY OF A PRINCESS 


After the FAIRY TALE 
“THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA” 
by OSCAR WILDE 
Lyrics by THERESA A. LARKIN 
Scenario and Music by JOSEPH WAGNER 
A musical Fable for children of all ages for NARRATOR, 
CHORUS (SATB) and PIANO adapted from one of Wilde's 
most poignant stories. Performing time: 20 minutes. 
(Full Score & Orch. parts on rental) 
VOCAL & PA. COND. 1.50 CHORAL PARTS each .25 


THE BROOKLYN BASEBALL CANTATA 


for MIXED VOICES (SATB), or MALE VOICES (TTBB) SOLOISTS and PIANO 
by GEORGE KLEINSINGER and MICHAEL STRATTON 
Humorous, entertaining all-American hit for your Spring choral programs! An unusual feature of the cantata is that the title, 
names and places mentioned may be changed at your discretion to fit your community! 
Recorded by Robert Merrill, Chorus and Orch. (RCA-Victor Alb. DC-42) 


Price 1.25 


MILLS MUSIC, 
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Orch. Parts on Rental 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill, 
411 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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by GYORGY SANDOR 


NE of the drawbacks of being 

a concert artist is that you 
spend 75 per cent of every year in 
trains, planes, and strange hotels and 
only rarely put in an appearance at 
your own fireside. Like everyone else, 
concert artists have their professional 
complaints and this is the most pop- 
ular one by far. What audiences 
think is a glamorous life the per- 
formers are likely to think is a rough 
and wearing job because of the cor- 
rosive effects of almost constant trav- 
eling. However, it is this very mov- 
ing about from continent to conti- 
nent that I especially like about my 
career; it provides the excitement, 
the color, and that spice of variety 
that make this life ever fascinating. 

By “variety” I mean the stimulat- 
ing experience of meeting the many 
different types of personalities, opin- 
ions, and ways of life, of observing 
in a dozen lands in one year the 
social scene as it differs from and co- 
incides with that in our country. 
My tour through Australia last sum- 
mer, for instance, which on my itin- 
erary sheet looked rather grueling, 
proved to be an eye opener for me 
and a revelation musically. 

The musical activities in England, 
South America, and Europe are well 
reported in newsletters, foreign re- 
views, and magazine accounts. But 
we hear comparatively little of the 
musical renaissance going on “down 
under,” in a land that is not nearly 
so remote or culturally inactive as 
we might suppose. 

I arrived in Sydney one gray win- 
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ter morning last July by plane from 
London. On the way into the city I 
noticed a remarkable number of 
posters announcing coming recitals 
and concerts. By the time I arrived 
at my hotel in this clean, American 
type of city, I could fairly hear the 
hum of musical activity all about 
me. Later, when I got well into my 
concert tour, this figurative hum be- 
came a literal buzz as I encountered 
countless symphony orchestras, cham- 
ber groups, opera companies, choral 
societies, and recital series from Mel- 
bourne to Wollongong, from Bris- 
bane to Geelong. 


Permanent Orchestras 


I would put at the head of the 
long list of Australia’s musical ac- 
complishments the fact that there is 
a permanent symphony orchestra in 
every one of the state capitals. These 
symphonies—in Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Hobart (on the island of 
Tasmania), Perth, and Adelaide— 
have regular subscription _ series 
which, last year, were all sold out, 
with waiting lists for eager future 
subscribers. These orchestras are 
maintained on a permanent basis, 
thanks to the wonderful cooperation 
between the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission and the state govern- 
ments, which share the expense of 
these costly ventures. The finest ar- 
tists from all over the world appear 
each year on these series, ard it is 
not uncommon to see as many as 
500 to 1,000 queuing up for those 


tickets left open to non-subscribers. 

Sydney and Melbourne both have 
permanent opera and ballet com- 
panies, and numerous public and 
private chamber music groups, while 
two conservatories are to be found 
in Melbourne, one in Sydney, and 
one in Adelaide. But what I admired 
in particular was the remarkable 
work of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. Over its channels 
weekly concerts by all six symphony 
orchestras are carried to the remotest 
regions of the country. 

I was interested and amazed by 
the musical goings on in what the 
Australians call the “far outback,” 
those far outlying regions where 
homesteads and small towns are sep- 
arated by vast distances and wild, 
uninhabited country. Motoring 
north to such inner spots as Tiboo- 
burra, beyond the reach of railroads, 
I discovered that the Arts Council 
had set up a library which offered 
recitals, instruments, records, and 
even applied lessons to neighboring 
homesteaders. These people, living 
goo miles from Sydney, have little 
chance to attend live musical pro- 
grams. So they make their own mu- 
sic. Monthly “song-meets” bring 
them together from the surrounding 
areas; they spend the afternoons and 
early evenings working on anthems, 
folk songs, Handel and Bach. This, 
of course, serves as a blessed excuse 
for social contact and these choral 
meetings are definitely red-letter 
days on the far outbackers’ calendar. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The clarinet thowands 
purchased cn preference lo 
highei frriiced models 


NOW FINER THAN EVER! 


Not many years ago a clarinet almost identical to this one 
sold for more than $200.00. At that time, Boosey and 
Hawkes made this realistic decision: To confine production 
to a single model, the 17 key, 6 ring, B-flat plain Boehm 
used by 9 out of 10 clarinetists. The economies in special- 
izing soon became evident... with the result that thou- 
sands bought Edgwares in preference to higher priced in- 
struments. Today’s Edgware is finer than ever. You are 
cordially invited to compare its easy response, lightning 
action, wonderful tone and intonation to any other clarinet, 
regardless of price. Do this, and you'll know why the 
Edgware has become the most popular clarinet in the world! 


GRENADILLA WOOD 


Seasoned, genuine grenadilla through- 
out...even the bell, os demanded by 
professionals. Retail price includes a 
beoutiful French-style cose, mouthpiece, 
ligeture, reed, lyre, swab and cork 
greose. 


STUDENT EBONITE 


11950 


Has same features, same fine response 
and action as the grenadilla wood mod- 
el. Black ebonite...will not crack due 
to weather changes. Retail price in- 
cludes same case and accessories as 
listed under wood model instrument. 


Keys so sturdy, so dependable, they're unconditionally 
guaranteed against bending or breakage for five years, 
in accordance with guarantee card (included with each 


POWERFUL THROAT REGISTER 
because of size and place- 
ment of these tone holes, 
perfectly synchronized with 
the bore. 


A BRIGHTER, LIVELIER TONE 
is yours with an Edgware 
because of its new bore. 
Perfect tonal balance in all 
registers. 


MORE CARRYING POWER 


in bell tones by virtue of 


clarinet, wood or ebonite) ; new proportions. 


WRITE BOOSEY & HAWKES, Department 391, Lynbrook, New York for free folder and name of nearest 
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AVE you ever dutifully at- 

tended a musical program just 
because a friend of yours who was 
in the chorus sold you a ticket? 
Chances are you ducked that one 
with a previous engagement or sick 
aunt alibi next year. 

That’s not the case in Auburn, 
New York. When the Auburn 
Vochestra gives a concert it is a sell- 
out weeks in advance. Now in its 
third season, this community en- 
semble has branched out to  sur- 
rounding central New York towns 
and cities for musical programs. 
What makes it different from the 
run-of-the-mill community projects? 

First of all, the musical numbers 
are chosen primarily for their enter- 
tainment value. The sponsors of the 
Vochestra feel that educating the 
public is a crusade that belongs else- 
where. The emphasis is on a blended 
and varied presentation of classical 
and popular, familiar and novel mu- 
sic spiced with a constant change of 
pace. Nobody in the audience has 


by ADELAIDE B. MEAD 


time to yawn—he’d miss something. 
And there is no referring to printed 
programs because there aren’t any, 
just a chatty, informal kind of micro- 
phone repartee on the part of or- 
ganizer and director Harold Hen- 
derson. He is known to the audience 
as the fellow in charge of music in 
the Auburn public schools too. That 
role of conductor looms large; as 
emcee of the show he must keep 
things moving with a smooth transi- 
tion from one number to the next. 
Otherwise the program would be in 
danger of falling flat on its musical 
face. 

How is the production organized? 
‘Take a look at the picture below. 

The twenty-five men seated at the 
left have been singing together for 
eight years. Although a number of 
them are church choir soloists, they 
forget the solo angle and exhibit as 
much teamwork as a winning foot- 
ball squad. Enthusiasm is by all 
means the first requirement for such 
an undertaking as the Vochestra. 


The twenty-six men and women 
opposite form a small but balanced 
orchestra which meets once a week 
as part of the Adult Educaton Pro- 
gram. Are the people of the com- 
munity interested? Well, there’s a 
waiting list of local student and 
adult talent. 

The feminine sextet includes a 
mother and daughter team. The 
girls add galmor as well as con- 
tribute reinforcement to the chorus’ 
overtones when they cluster about 
the microphone. 

So much for personnel. What 
about the general visual effect? 
Tailored white jackets with black 
trousers or skirts comprise the of- 
ficial uniforms. They look impres- 
sive and are relatively inexpensive. 
In contrast, the girls’ sextet is ultra- 
feminine in ivory lace with filmy 
overskirts of amethyst, fuchsia, and 
pale coral, 

Lighting is a key factor. On stage 
colored lights create a mood or em- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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MUSIC for BAND 
DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION (Finale) Richard Strauss-Harding 


Seldom has a band selection been accorded the reception given this transcription. It is 
the first of the famous Harding arrangements available in published form. Don’t miss it! 
Full Band (with full score) $6.00 Sym. Band (with full score) $8.00 


JOSHUA—Rhythmic Novelty (with optional chorus) Paul Yoder 
It's hard to believe — but here is a novelty that is hard on the heels of DRY BONES. 
Full Band $4.00 SATB Chorus 20c Sym. Band $6.00 


TIME FOR A CONCERT Forrest L. Buchtel 

Something new in a program book for young bands. Two complete programs with 

marches, waltzes, solos, poems, and an overture. Present your beginning band in concert. 
Complete Instrumentation 

Band Parts each 40c Piano Acc. $1.00 
Conductor Score $1.50 


MUSIC for STRINGS 
SONGS FOR STRINGS Gretchen Dalley 


Easy and melodious ensemble music especially suited to the beginning string class. The 
numbers may be played as solos, duos, trios, quartets, or complete string ensemble. 


Violin | & Il Viola Bass 
Violin Ill (Viola T.C.) Cello Pa.-Acc.-Score 
Parts 60c ea. Pa.-Acc.-Score $1.50 
PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE Ralph Ginsburgh 
A marvelous collection of arrangements for string orchestra and piano, made famous by 
the fine string group from Chicago’s Palmer House. The pieces may be performed 

with any number from quartet to complete string orchestra with piano. 

Solo Violin 3rd Violin (Viola T.C.) Cello 
Obbligato Violin Viola Bass 
Piano Acc. 

Parts $1.00 Piano Acc. $1.50 

FESTIVAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL FINALE (God of Our Fathers) Joseph E. Maddy 
A highly successful work for mixed chorus with Band or Orchestra or all three. 
Full Band $4.50 Full Orchestra $4.50 
Sym. Band $6.50 SATB Chorus 15c Sym. Orchestra $6.50 
LIFT UP YOUR HEADS Coleridge-Taylor-Buchtel 


First introduced last year at the Fox River Valley Festival, this number has proved most 
successful for band with chorus. 
Full Band $4.00 SATB Chorus 20c Sym Band $6.00 


CHORAL TRAINING METHODS 


VOCAL TECHNIC Peter Tkach 
(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 

This proven method is the result of many years’ experience in the field of training voice 

students and choruses. 

Student Book 60c Teachers Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 


VOCAL ARTISTRY Peter Tkach 
A continuation of the fundamentals of correct singing and sight reading. There are 132 
vocalises, drills, songs and examples of part songs. 

Student Book 60c Teachers Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 


Request approval copies of these significant new publications! 


. NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
223 West Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Music Discuss Their Problems 


by MARY JOHNSON 


VERY musician knows what 

stimulation comes from getting 
together with his own fellows in 
lively discussion of their problems, 
techniques, and triumphs. It was 
just such an interchange that cen- 
tered in Yale University’s School of 
Music last month for a music-filled 
and provocative six days. 

There student composers from 
nine eastern schools met for the Fifth 
Annual Symposium of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Music Students, 
Juilliard Chapter. And anyone still 
entertaining the antiquarian notion 
of a composer—that painfully intro- 
verted creature with a rhapsodic look 
in his eyes, who wrote in a trance and 
was never to be spoken to suddenly 
-would have been happily disil- 
lusioned by the alert and articulate 
young people gathered to hear and 
discuss one another’s music. 

The idea of such regular meetings 
between students of different schools 
originated among the student com- 
posers at the Juilliard School five 
years ago, when that school’s whole 
organization was being reoriented 
toward that neglected but all-impor- 
tant musician, the composer. It 
found a shared enthusiasm among 
students at five other schools—the 
Eastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter, the New England Conservatory 
in Boston, the Royal Conservatory 
in Toronto, Canada (hence the in- 
ternational aspect), Yale Universi- 
ty’s School of Music, and the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
The first Symposium was held in 
New York at the instigating school 
in 1947. As each successive school has 


. acted as host to the others, the activi- 


ties of the Symposium have been 
expanded until this most recent and 
most elaborate meeting in New 
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Haven. Guest schools this year in- 
cluded the Department of Music of 
Columbia University, the Contem- 
porary Music School of New York, 
and the Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy. 

This year’s Symposium was, as 
usual, built around a one-hour con- 
cert of chamber music presented by 
each participating school, plus an 
orchestral concert at which each 
member school was represented by 
a work. Hearing this much brand- 
new music would be valuable by it- 
self; but with an audience made up 
mainly of other composers and per- 
formers, articulate reactions occur 
spontaneously, and these the com- 
posers involved need to hear. So these 
reactions were channeled into a cri- 
tique period immediately after each 
concert, when the composers were 
introducd from the stage, and, with 
the guidance of a student moderator, 
questions of style, harmonic pro- 
cedure, form, effectiveness, and a 
thousand other matters close to the 
hearts and working techniques of 
composers were discussed with relish 
and no little wit. 


Humor Prevailed 


As a matter of fact, the amount 
of humor (and good humor, too) 
that prevailed during the week’s 
critiques was evidence of the matur- 
ity of these young composers. It is 
an intimate and touchy matter to 
discuss with your colleagues just 
how, in your opinion, a work of his 
succeeded or failed; the graceful quip 
at the right moment is indispensable. 

What are tomorrow’s composers 
writing now? The only accurate an- 
swer is “Everything!” Piano sonatas, 
songs and song cycles, pieces for vio- 


lin and piano, trumpet and piano, 
flute and piano, clarinet and piano, 
string quartets, viola sonatas, wood- 
wind trios and quintets, pieces for 
combined winds and strings, serious 
pieces for jazz combinations (there 
was a satiric piece for trumpet and 
harpsichord which featured double- 
keyboard tone clusters played with 
both forearms) a movie score, choral 
pieces, several ballet suites, and 
works for orchestra—ranging from a 
string overture to a symphony of 
major proportions with full twen- 
tieth century instrumentation. The 
variety and range of medium were 
quite impressive as the week’s pro- 
grams unrolled. And further evi- 
dence of musical imagination was in 
the great range of musical styles 
heard through the week. Stylistic 
opinions flew with warmth and con- 
viction throughout the Symposium. 

In addition to the concerts, the 
Symposium offered this year a series 
of six lectures on musical subjects 
close to composers. Paul Hindemith, 
who was on his home campus, began 
the series with a talk on “Musical 
Imagination,” stressing craft in its 
relationship to musical vision, and 
including material from a book soon 
to be published. The next day Otto 
Kinkeldey, musicologist of Harvard, 
discussed various effects of social 
changes upon the composer in the 
past. 

Stefan Wolpe demonstrated his 
theories of dynamic spatial relations 
in music with a new piece for three 
pianos, written especially for this 
lecture. Suzanne Langer, author of 
Philosophy in a New Key, closed a 
discussion of musical creation with 
a plea to the composer to forget 
about “illusory space” while he is 


(Continued on page 47) 
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braille scores for the blind 


by GLADYS M. FOLLMER 


—— does one find a person 
whose hobby, in addition to af- 
fording great personal satisfaction, 
contributes so much to the hap- 
piness of others as the one of Mrs. 
Dorothy Schaack of Chicago. She 
transcribes what she calls “printed 
music” into Braille for the benefit 
of blind musicians all over the coun- 
try. For fifteen years she has been 
pursuing this avocation, with her 
fame spreading from one friend to 
another through no effort on her 
part. Now she has so many requests 
for music in Braille that her sched- 
ule is filled for months ahead. She 
spends as much time at it as if she 
were conducting a business for prof- 
it, and keeps to her schedule in the 
same way, yet she refuses to accept 
any remuneration, even for supplies. 
In her home she has two Braille 
writers, so that if anything happens 
to one of them she can maintain her 
schedule without interruption. The 
machine resembles a typewriter in 
construction, but instead of a key- 
board it has six oblong keys and a 
spacer. The paper lies flat and the 
key strikes it from beneath to make 
the raised dots. The Braille code is 
based on six dots, arranged in two 
vertical rows of three each, forming 
the Braille cell. From one to six keys 
may be struck simultaneously to 
form a cell. The relative location of 
the dots within the cell determines 
the letter or character. There are 
sixty-four possible combinations. 
For music in Braille, no staff is 
used. Every note is spelled out by 
letter name and located by octave 
designation. Middle C, for instance, 
is fourth octave C. The music is 
written and read just as reading 
matter in literary Braille would be. 
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Every expression mark, every acci- 
dental, and the time value of each 
note must be specifically designated. 
Measures are numbered and each 
measure is written as a unit. It may 
be described horizontally, one voice 
at a time. Or the measure can be 
locked vertically, as is done where 
there is a series of chords. Repeated 
measures are not written out but are 
referred to by number. 

This transcribing calls for meti- 
culous care, Correcting an error is 
possible, but it is not desirable to 
have to do so. Mrs. Schaack estimates 
her top speed to be ten pages an 
hour, with twenty lines to a page; 
her average is eight. But when a 
problem arises, she may spend an 
hour on just one page. Anything in 
printed music can be transcribed, 
but there are times when real in- 
genuity is required to make perfectly 
clear the composer’s intention. It 
is, in fact, a creative type of work, 
both in the demands which it makes 
for perfection and in the gratifica- 
tion which follows achievement of 
that perfection. Naturally, 2 musical 
background is almost a necessity, and 
that Mrs. Schaack has, having studied 
piano for a number of years. 


Altruistic Hobby 


Searching for a hobby which 
would be not only interesting to her 
but of service to others as well, Mrs. 
Schaack heard of a volunteer group 
of workers at the Chicago Public 
Library who transcribed books into 
Braille. Although membership was 
at that time limited to people in 
the sponsoring organization, Mrs. 
Schaack was admitted when she of- 
fered to learn to write music Braille, 


for which there was then and is now 
a great need. It was necessary for 
her first to learn literary Braille, 
which took several weeks. Then she 
learned the fundamentals of music 
Braille from Mrs. Cecil Levy of the 
Library staff, and with the help of 
a dictionary progressed to inde- 
pendent transcribing. 

Among her customers and friends 
are many with interesting stories. 
Virginia Rice, young Negro pianist 
who received her degree at the 
Amercan Conservatory of Music last 
year, claims she would have been 
unable to accomplish her goal with- 
out the help of Mrs. Schaack. George 
Bennette, student at Oberlin, is en- 
rolled in an ensemble class and 
needs her transcriptions to prepare 
his assignments. Georgia Griffith, at 
Capital University in Columbus, 
Ohio, is working toward a degree 
in public school music with a major 
in piano. For her, Mrs. Schaack is 
transcribing currently a whole book 
of the Melodia Sight-Singing Meth- 
od. She transcribes all their teach- 
ing material for a number of 
teachers who teach both blind and 
sighted students. And many ad- 
vanced students would not be able 
to continue studying if it were not 
for her able assistance. 

Last year Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
wrote a special setting of the Jewish 
Service, dedicated to Joseph Leon- 
ard, organist in Los Angeles. From 
the transcription which Mrs. Schaack 
made, Mr. Leonard learned the mu- 
sic and it was presented most suc- 
cessfully. 

John Duffy, a blind musician, who 
lives in Connecticut supports his 
family by concertizing and compos- 
ing. He posed a new problem when 
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he asked Mrs. Schaack if she would 
be able to reverse the usual process 
and transcribe Braille music into 
standard musical notation. Here 
again was a challenge which she ac- 
cepted. Since then she has assisted 
him in preparing a number of manu- 
scripts, several of which have been 
accepted and published. 

There are only a very few other 
people in the country who write mu- 
sic Braille and two or three com- 
panies which reproduce it com- 
mercially. The output of these com- 
panies includes mainly the teaching 
material used by the instructors in 
the schools with which they are con- 
nected. One company does issue a 
catalogue, but it is small. When one 
considers that there are well over a 
hundred publishers of printed music 
in this country alone, it is obvious 
that one company would scarcely 
be able to supply the demand for 
Braille music. 


TRANSLATION IN WORDS 

This is the top measure of 

the illustration and the top 

line of the Braille. 

4/4 time. Measure 9. ARF 

stop (forte) 

Right Hand. 4th octave G 
quarter; space (bar line) ; 
4th octave G quarter, 6th 
interval; G eighth, 6th in- 
terval; G quarter, 5th in- 
terval; E quarter, 6th in- 
terval. 

Left Hand. 3rd octave G 
quarter; space; 3rd octave 
G quarter dotted, 4th in- 
terval; E eighth, 6th inter- 
val; E quarter, 5th inter- 
val; G quarter, 4th interval. 


Note: The chords are read in 
each hand from the lower 
note up. Thus G, 6th interval 
means G is the lower note, 


with the E above. 


For years Mrs. Schaack has been 
searching for capable assistants 
whom she would be willing to train 
and with whom she would share the 
knowledge which she has acquired 
through her years of experience. 
Feeling keenly the need which exists 
and having experienced the reward- 
ing satisfaction of helping to fill that 
need, she heartily recommends her 
hobby. 


Any reader who wishes to address in- 


quries to Mrs. Schaack may do so in care 
of Music Journal.—Editor. 
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Announcing 


RCA 


for 
Singing School 


A new project of major 
significance to music edu- 
cation is the recording of 
music from A Singing 
School. Six albums of 
RCA Victor records cor- 
responding to the first six 
graded books in the series 
are now in production. In 
addition, two albums will con- 
tain material from the combina- 
tion books, Happy Singing (I-IV) 
and Music in the Air (I-VIII). 
The recordings have been made by 


quality, enunciation, accent, phras- 
ing, and interpretation such as 
will be helpful in the teaching 
of music in the schools. Each 
album likewise gives atten- 
tion to the various musical 
problems presented in its 
companion song book. 
Made of vinyl plastic, a 
material which will with- 
stand hard usage, the rec- 
ordswill be available in both 
the “78” r.p.m. speed and the 
widely popular RCA Victor “45” 


leading singers of the Robert Shaw Chorale. r.p.m. speed. There will be five double-faced 
Thus, they assure musical performances of records in each album. Order from local 
the highest quality, offering examplesof tone record dealers or from C. C. Birchard & Co. 


For Release 
EARLY IN MARCH 
E-94 Our First Music WE-94 
E-95 Our Songs WE-95 
Six others forthcoming 


The first two albums will be released early in March. The remaining albums will follow later 
in the spring. Hear these new recordings at the Birchard and the RCA exhibits at the Divi- 
sional Meetings of the Music Educators National Conference this spring. 


& CO. 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DONE 


by ENNIS DAVIS 


T seems entirely safe to predict 
that a very large number of argu- 
ments in the music education field 
during the months ahead will center 


- around a new book—James Mursell’s 


Music and the Classroom Teacher. 


This book wades right into the 
most important problem in music 
education today—that of providing 
an effective program of music activi- 
ties in our elementary schools. Un- 
like nearly all “professional” music 
education works, it is directed to the 
classroom teacher rather than to the 
music specialist. The author recog- 
nizes the existence of the specialist 
and grants him a “consultant” posi- 
tion in the scheme of things, but he 
intends this volume to be of practi- 
cal, everyday encouragement and as- 
sistance to a Classroom teacher who 
may not see (or may not want to 
see) a music supervisor from Septem- 
ber through June. 

First of all, the reading of this 
book is going to be a heartening ex- 
perience to those classroom teachers 
(and I am certain that they are in 
substantial majority) who are simply 
scared to death of music and the 
people who specialize in teaching 
it. Most of them have been made 
to believe that a catechism of lines 
and spaces, sharps and flats, and the 
other symbols of notation is the core 
material of music instruction. For 
years the specialists who have “‘super- 
vised” them have exhibited superior 
knowledge of the so-called “funda- 
mentals” at slightest provocation in 
order to demonstrate their fitness as 
specialists. All of this has caused 
the average classroom teacher (who 
has a whale of a lot of things to 
think about besides music) to be 
very shy about exhibiting her knowl- 


* James L. Mursell, Music and the Class- 
room Teacher, Silver Burdett Company, 
New York. 
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edge of “fundamentals.” Conse- 
quently, she has done little to carry 
out the programs which the special- 
ists have outlined for her. 

Perhaps the statements which 
Mursell makes about music reading 
will cause the greatest controversy. 
Among other things, he says, “The 
ability to read music well is none 
too common even among profes- 
sional musicians, and for the enor- 
mous majority of sixth-grade chil- 
dren it is hopelessly out of the 
question.” Later, “The first thing 
that strikes one is that the ability 
to read music has not even remotely 
the same importance as the ability 
to read one’s mother tongue... . 
But a child or an older person can 
enter into a vast range of musical 
pleasure and, in fact, can participate 
rewardingly in music with very little 
reading ability.” Well, Jim, them’s 
fightin’ words to a lot of people— 
including many whose own sixth- 
graders can’t read music worth 
shucks. So far as that is concerned, 
it is most revealing to visit some of 
the music-reading clinics (where 
new music is read) at professional 
music education gatherings. The 
reading done there by the specialists 
themselves is better passed over 
with no comment. 


Provocative Viewpoints 


There are many provocative view-. 


points and comments in this book, 
but I am not writing a book review 
in the usual sense of the term. I am 
not so much concerned here with 
what Mursell has to say but rather 
with how he says it. The profes- 
sional literature of education, in- 
cluding music education, is usually 
dull, uninteresting reading. It em- 
ploys a supposedly professional and 
technical vocabulary which has been 
aptly dubbed “pedagese.” It is the 


same kind of stuff which is used in 
Washington bureaucratic and mili- 
tary circles and known as “gobblede- 
gook.” 

It is refreshing to find educational 
writing such as this in which the 
author has come to some conclusions 
and is willing to state them without 
compromise and soft soap. He is not 
concerned with whether I agree with 
him. I like that. He tells me frankly 
and simply what he thinks. His 
statements are easy to understand. 
What is more, his style of writing is 
direct and unself-conscious. I fully 
realize that a simple style is much 
more difficult to acquire than a 
labored one. Mursell has always had 
unusual facility in the use of the 
English language. But, effective style 
could at least be atempted by all 
those who wish to write about educa- 
tional topics. 

I'd like to make a suggestion to 
anyone who is about ready to put 
some of his professional ideas down 
on paper. When they are in final 
shape and he is ready to start writ- 
ing, let him take this Mursell book 
and read a substantial portion of it 
... then sit back and say to himself: 
“I know where I stand and what I 
want to say. Now, just how can I 
say it most simply and _ sincerely? 
I will follow Mursell’s example and 
avoid a lot of those ‘educational’ 
words that mean so little because 
they have a different meaning to 
everyone who uses them. I will try 
to talk just as easily and directly as 
Mursell does.” 

I predict that classroom teachers 
will find this book the most inter- 
esting one they have ever read about 
music and music teaching, and that 
it will give them a great deal of 
encouragement and confidence to go 
ahead and do their utmost with 
music without fear of someone look- 
ing over their shoulders. 444 
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The Most Dynamic Band Book Ever Published! 
FOLLOW Wels EADIE 


BAND BOOK 


by Forrest L. Suchtel 


These are all new arrangements by Forrest L. Buchtel and the diversi- 
fied contents are Great for Concerts .. . Great for Street Parades... 
‘and even Greater for Football Games and sports of all kinds. 
Nothing like it has ever been published, nor can it be duplicated! 


A New And Modern Quickstep Band Book Containing Such Copyrights As 


OUR DIRECTOR WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
NATIONAL EMBLEM FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE GOOD NIGHT (Waltz) 
QUEEN CITY (March) WHEN FRANCIS DANCES WITH ME SLEEPY TIME GAL 


YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME I’M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD = WHIP AND SPUR 
DOWN MAIN STREET (March) = DE MOLAY COMMANDERY (March) NC-4 (March) 


Price—Parts 40c Conductor $1.00 


MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND (Concert Size) 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE Arr. by David Bennett 


Arr. by David Bennett 

Arr. by David Bennett 

PAN-AMERICAN PROMENADE .......W..w.o.. Arr. by David Bennett 

RIO RITA OVERTURE . Arr. by David B tt 

DEEP PURPLE. ..................... ...Arr, by Walter Beeler IN THE OLD TOWN HALL _—OONTT. 
| ee rr. by Charles L. Cooke (Including Optional Dramatic Sketch) 


Price: Full Band $6.00 ° Symphonic Band $9.00 


MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND (Octavo Size) 


Price: each Coy 


THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING ...................... Arr. by Paul Yoder 
TIME ON MY HANDS ...............00.. Arr. by Paul Yoder 
LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND ............. Arr. by Wm. C. Schoenfeld 


Price: Full Band $2.50 ° Symphonic Band $4.00 


ALICE BLUE GOWN .......... by MER 


BLUE MOON PAU 
PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD Dol. DANCE 


MANHATTAN SERENADE - 

OODLES OF NOODLES . 
ON THE TRAIL 
OVER THE RAINBOW ........ 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
RANGERS' SONG. ......... MEI 


FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


The outstanding features of this method include complete 
instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in 
sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses 
of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples 
are used to illustrate the text. 


Price $3.00 


SONG OF LOVE. 
Price: Set A—$4.00 e 


cc 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, | 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


Written For School Use Sy 44 School Wan 
ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments, 


‘Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


ds. 
di! This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 
) THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 
NE PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 
FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 
PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 
Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 © Piano-Conductor $3.00 
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GIRLS GLEE CLUB SERIES 
THREE PART S.S.A. 


Arranged by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


L ON THIKA AND THE SANTA FE STUMBLING CHLO-E 
coy LI'L LIZA JANE SIBONEY 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE 


* Send For FREE Specimen Copy 


Price: 25¢ each 


CHEST (Concert Size) = 
MERLE J, ISAAC CHORAL ARRANGING 


For Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


by MERLE J. ISAAC 
. PAUL HERFURTH By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


ENADE PAUL HERFURTH CONTENTS 
by PE 

DLES a RCY FAITH Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter Vi CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
pan papcenai CHORAL ARRANGING Chapter Vil CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
OW MERLE J, ISAAC Chapter 1) CHORAL RESOURCES 
.NTASY PAUL HERFURTH Chapter BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter THE ACCOMPANIMENT 
sll by MERLE J. ISAAC CONSIDERATION Chapter IX THE TEXT 
sel by MERLE J. ISAAC Chapter IV MODERN CHORAL DEVICES Chapter X PREPARING AND 

by MERLE J, ISAAC Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


Set C—$7.00 CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


Sales 
EIST, | 


¢ 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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by HANS BUSCH 


N a previous article, I pointed 

out the need in America for an 
opera theater in the community as 
a renewed approach to this form of 
art that will establish opera as a live 
and exciting part of our cultural 
scene. In the community, through or- 
ganized theater and music groups, 
performances free from the tradi- 
tions that weigh down the standard 
productions of opera can_ be 
achieved. 

Another valuable role the com- 
munity opera can perform is to pro- 
vide a desperately needed outlet for 
young American singers. I sometimes 
feel that we either take for granted 
or fail to realize the wealth of talent 
available in America. Our country 
is a veritable gold mine of splendid 
new musicians. This I know from 
many experiences with them, I first 
came to America to stage two pro- 
ductions for the New Opera Com- 
pany’s Broadway season in 1941, and 
in choosing the principals and 
chorus for Verdi’s Macbeth and Mo- 
zart’s Cosi von tutte, I listened to 
1,500 singers in one month. The au- 
ditions were a revelation to me. I 
have never, in all my European 
travels and work, heard so many fine 
voices, ripe for the professional stage. 
I asked a colleague, “Why aren’t all 
these people working? They are 
ready, they need only the basic ele- 
ments of operatic interpretation and 
a good grounding in stagecraft.” He 
shrugged his shoulders, “We can’t 
use them until they are seasoned for 
the stage, and besides, where are the 
opera houses to absorb them?” 

Since that time I have become in- 


timately acquainted with this vicious 
circle that faces the inexperienced 
singer here. The established opera 
houses in this country are few and 
very far between. There is little 
chance for a fledgling who has never 
been on a stage, and facilities for 
training within our opera compa- 
nies are almost nil. Much fine talent 
is thus wasted because of few outlets 
and even fewer training centers. 


University Departments 


Some far-seeing universities and 
colleges have already established 
opera production departments, 
which offer the student-singer pro- 
fessional guidance and coaching for 
the special art of acting-singing. The 
University of Southern California, 
Stanford University, University of 
Louisiana, and Indiana University 
have made encouraging progress in 
this direction. Certainly, opera 
stagecraft and its multiple problems 
should be on the curriculum of all 
of our universities. It is a subject 
as important as any to be found in 
the list of courses offered by a mu- 
sic or drama department, and since 
it belongs to neither province it 
should have its own special depart- 
ment. In our academic institutions 
are teachers who have had _ profes- 
sional experiences with opera; the 
materials for rehearsals and per- 
formances are there; the money is 
there. Unfortunately, though, there 
is hesitation to embark on any pro- 
ject that smacks of unorthodoxy. Let 
us hope that more department heads 
and boards of directors will soon see 


Part II 


ils 


their way clear to giving opera its 
rightful place alongside the other 
arts. 

For the past year, I have been as- 
sociated with Indiana University’s 
Opera Production Workshop. Pre- 
vious to that I headed the Opera 
Workshop at Juilliard School of 
Music. The progressive work going 
on in both places is most encourag- 
ing. At Indiana University, I have 
staged productions of La Boheme, 
Parsifal, and the world premiere of 
Bernard Rogers’ The Veil and Lukas 
Foss’ The Jumping Frog. These per- 
formances drew audiences of propor- 
tions that previously had been seen 
only at the basketball and football 
games. The response was wonderful. 
And for me it was inspiring to watch 
how the cast grasped intelligently 
and tackled energetically the tough- 
est knots of operatic interpretation. 
They were quick to eliminate any 
anachronistic ideas they had _asso- 
ciated with opera and get down to 
the basic dramatic problems of mak- 
ing human beings out of their as- 
signed roles and projecting them- 
selves into the situations of the plot. 
Our results were dramatically and 
musically all I could ask and the 
best reward for our efforts was (for 
me) a remark of a co-ed leaving the 
auditorium after a performance of 
La Boheme. “Why this is the best 
show I’ve seen since Oklahoma was 
here!” 

Last summer I had another en- 
lightening experience when I staged 
six operas in seven weeks for the 
Plymouth Rock Center of Music 

(Continued on page 50) 
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oF, skillful grading —the result: 


SYMMETRICUT REEDS. Exacting demands 
of fine musicians for smoother tone, 

longer life and dependability are met . 

by SYMMETRICUT—available 
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- What distinguished American 


actor, member of a_ famous 
theatrical family, has composed 
and had performed composi- 
tions for symphony orchestra? 


Before he became famous as 
both composer and conductor, 
Victor Herbert had already 
achieved renown as a performer 


One of the most remarkable 
“boy wonders” in music history, 
he had already composed a con- 
certo for the harpsichord at the 
age of four. 


The “Jeremiah” Symphony was 
composed by 


The first musical show on which 
the now famous Broadway team 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein 
collaborated was an adaptation 
of Lynn Riggs’s play, Green 
Grow the Lilacs. Renamed, it 
became a tremendous hit. What 
was its new name? 


What illustrious soprano was in- 
troduced to the American pub- 
lic by P.T. Barnum of circus 
fame? 


. The name of Seth Bingham is 


particularly associated with 


COMPOSILIONS 


. What composer wrote a much- 


played set of orchestral varia- 
tions on a theme by Haydn? 


LAURENCE. TAYLOR 


12. 


16. 


This composer, born in Prague, 
was a pupil of Dvorak and came 
to America in 1901 as accom- 
panist for the violinist Jan 
Kubelik. He has since become 
famous as a composer of many 
popular operettas. His name? 


. What was the nationality of the 


composer who used the music 
autograph shown here? 


. Notation for the lute, popular 


during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, is known as 


The popular songs, “Blues in 
the Night,” “Stormy Weather,” 
and ‘Accentuate the Positive” 
WETE COMPOSE” Dy 


. With what great composer is 


Leipzig’s famous St. Thomas’s 
church particularly associated? 


. Virgil Fox, Claire Coci, and 


Catherine Crozier well- 
known recitalists on the .................. 


Parts for the ophicleide, an in- 
strument which was quite pop- 
ular during the early nineteenth 
century, are now — generally 
played on the .................. 


In which of these operas, all 


produced by the Met this sea- 


son, does Baron Ochs appear? 


Johann Strauss’ Die Fleder- 


maus 


Richard Strauss’ Der Rosen- 


havalier 
Gounod’s Faust 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Villa Troldhaugen was the be- 
loved country home of what 
famous composer? 


. The song “Lindy Lou” was 


composed by 


The kyrie is a section of what 
musical form? 


What is the major performing 
instrument of each of the fol 
lowing conductors: 

(a) Serge Koussevitsky 

(b) Leopold Stokowski 

(c) Dimitri Mitropoulos 


In what opera by Mozart does 
the role of Papageno appear? 


22. Can you identify this theme? 
(19[stary) PIO 
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We are proud 
to announce 


a wonderful NEW 


HYMN-ANTHEM ARRANGEMENTS ...................... by ROY RINGWALD 


Selected after extensive research and consultation with leading Clergymen and Ministers of 
Music. 

Published exactly as recorded for Decca by the Waring Chapel Choir, Lara Hoggard, 
Conductor. 

Ingeniously scored for performance by mixed, male or treble choirs, or any combination 
thereof. 

Arranged simply, with straightforward harmonizations and melodic descants. 


HERE IS IDEAL SACRED MUSIC 


For the conductor of the volunteer choir. 

For the conductor who wishes a combined performance of all the choral organizations of 
his church, school or community. 

For conductors everywhere. 


REASONABLY PRICED 
Each publication contains TWO COMPLETE HYMN-ANTHEMS (20c) 


Blest Be the Tie That Binds and The Son of God Goes Forth to War 
How Firm a Foundation and Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee and Come, Thou Almighty King 

O Day of Rest and Gladness and All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
O Worship the King and When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 

Rock of Ages and Fight the Good Fight 


RECORDINGS AVAILABLE AS REHEARSAL AIDS 

6 HYMN-ANTHEMS PER ALBUM 
The records, true examples of the best in choral singing, give you the quickest and best way 
of demonstrating phrasing, tone quality, uniform enunciation, balance, tempi, etc. They 


parallel the published music note-for-note and will stimulate your singers. In 45 or 78 
r.p.m. albums. Also single 78 couplings. 


A Beautiful, Traditional Hymn Well Sung Has Inspiration For All 
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It is possible at any point in an 
individual’s development for him to 
be making music. Any chores that 
obscure the end of music-making for 
him are pointless so far as he is con- 
cerned. If he is to go on making 
music, each week’s music-making 
must have sufficient satisfaction for 
him to provide the stimulus for the 
next week’s music-making, and must 
add to his sense of being able to do 
something on his own and of his 
own. There must be a satisfaction in 
it for him that he cannot get by 
turning on the radio or putting a 
record on the phonograph — the 
sense of personal creation. And this 
is something that can be achieved 
only when the musical imagination 
is alive and active and growing. 

Now keeping a musical imagina- 
tion alive and active and growing 
is precisely what the traditional 
methods of teaching do not do, for 
the circumstances required for that 
life and activity and growth are de- 
nied at the start. The first misstep 
is the common custom of starting a 
child at piano lessons before he has 
a sufficient accumulation of musical 
experience completely within the 
scope of his imagination, musical 
experiences simple enough for him 
to grasp as a whole; the simple tunes 
that are his natural means of ex- 
pression; simple, easily grasped mu- 
sical wholes. The performance of a 
symphony orchestra on a record or 
on the radio is as far beyond his 
comprehension as Shakespeare would 
be, and gives him very little that is 
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The Mechanical 
and the 


Musical Imagination 


rain 


by STANLEY FLETCHER 


(Conclusion) 


useful to bring to piano lessons. 
The second misstep is to impose on 
his nerves and muscles tasks for 
which they are not ready. The third 
misstep is in expecting a child to 
struggle with chores far beyond him 
for the sake of a future which is too 
distant for him to comprehend at 
all. “Do this task,” we tell him in 
effect, “so that you will be able to 
play the piano to your satisfaction 
fifteen years from now.” But the 
child is aware of no future that is 
not bounded by the next birthday or 
the next Christmas. He does not 
live for the sake of being a grown- 
up later on; he lives for now. 


Reckoning Time 


It is in the junior high school 
and high school periods that we in- 
herit the consequences of this kind 
of beginning in the pupils that sur- 
vive that long. Now comes the time 
when a child is physiologically and 
mentally ready to learn techniques. 
But why should he? Only if there is 
something that he wants to do bet- 
ter something that makes it 
worth his trouble to put himself 
through a discipline. In other words, 
by now the demands of his musical 
imagination must be great enough, 
vivid enough, and precise enough to 
provide the stimulus and motivation 
and energy necessary for the develop- 
ment of techniques. 

For that is the only stimulus that 
will be sufficiently strong. The com- 
petitive or the aspirational spirit 


will not be enough. It is not suffi- 
cient to have the memory of Horo- 
witz’ playing in mind when trying 
to play brilliant scales and arpeg- 
gios. Such a memory while practic- 
ing scales and arpeggios is not at all 
the same as having a vivid concep- 
tion of how a brilliant scale of an ar- 
peggio sounds in the making. Know- 
ing the effect of a scale passage or an 
arpeggio passage or the effect of a 
brilliant embellishment is not what 
is needed to produce one. The effect 
is a listener’s point of view. What 
is needed by a player is a clear, men- 
tal image of exactly how many notes 
there are and exactly how those 
notes relate to the rhythm and to the 
other aspects of the music. ‘To have 
this, one must have been long in the 
habit of thinking musical materials. 
If all you have done up to now has 
been to train the pupil to translate 
notation to the keyboard and obey 
marks of expression, it is a little 
late to expect his musical imagina- 
tion to come to life suddenly and 
start functioning. You long ago put 
the cart before the horse, and the 
horse may well be dead by now for 
lack of nourishment or attention. 
The pupil who survives intc this 
intermediate period has difficulties 
of technique not because his fingers 
or his coordinations are inadequate, 
but because he does not know what 
he is trying to do. His ability to 
know what he is trying to do in a 
Beethoven sonata is not going to be 
helped by practicing scales if he 
does not know what he is trying to 
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do in the scales, or the Hanon, or 
the Czerny. Knowing what he is try- 
ing to do has to be a habit with 
him. It was a habit when he was 
playing by ear at the age of six, be- 
fore the mechanical brain took over 
and produced things without his 
knowing what he was trying to do; 
produced things, furthermore, which 
met the approval of his teacher and 
his parents. You would not expect 
a blind man with a gun to hit a 
bird that he cannot see, but we con- 
stantly expect piano students to hit 
musical marks without having any 
more than the haziest notion of what 
they are aiming at. And a musical 
mark is not defined by explaining 
it, any more than you could direct 
the blind man’s aim by saying, “You 
see the bird is between those two 
trees and just beside the telephone 
pole.” Nor will practice with the 
gun help him. He must be able to 
see. 

The musical imagination of the 
pupil must provide the conception 
which he is trying to project into 
the reality of sound. Ability to do 
that is something that has to be 
developed from the very beginning, 
and this development will take place 
only if we provide an environment 
for its growth and do not put any- 
thing in its way. But we must recog- 
nize its importance and the fact that 
its operations should come always 
before the operations of the mechani- 
cal brain. We cannot make this hap- 
pen. We can only allow it to hap- 
pen. We can only be sure we do not 
stop it from happening. We can 
only control the circumstances. 


Growth and Experience 


The musical imagination does not 
develop under pressure. It is a func- 
tion of growth and experience. It 
will develop only when given ma- 
terials and freedom. And these are 
the conditions which the accepted 
tradition of teaching tends to defeat. 
For one thing, the tendency among 
music teachers is to decide that as 
soon as a child does something well 
he is ready to do something harder. 
The child derives the only genuine 
satisfaction, and gains the only genu- 
ine freedom, from what he knows 
in his own judgment he can do 
really well. If the minute he does 
something well, he is given some- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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of SPECIAL interest to 
ADVANCED PIANISTS 
and PIANO TEACHERS 


PIANORANGING SERIES 


WORKSHOPS NOW IN PROGRESS 


Indianapolis Columbia Club 
Cincinnati Netherlands-Plaza Hotel 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


WORKSHOPS ABOUT TO START 


Detroit Detroit Institute of Fine Arts 
Toledo J. W. Green Auditorium, 807 Jefferson St. 
Cleveland Hotel Cleveland 
Akron. Portage Hotel 
Youngstown... Strouss-Hirshberg’s Auditorium, 235 Wick Ave. 


A Division of FRED WARING Music Workshop 


Ed McGinley, outstanding classroom and television piano teacher, 
and master of keyboard techniques, is “nationalizing” his piano- 
ranging workshops, giving practical and valuable demonstrations 
of how to capture and hold student interest. His courses entitled 
“Chords and Melodies,” which span the categories of beginning, 
intermediate and advanced pianist, are making it possible for 
students to become smooth stylists in the playing of “social mu- 
sic.” Teachers who are supplementing standard practice and 
study routines with this new and inspiring instruction in keyboard 
arranging have achieved results in better fees and renewed 
pupil interest. 


Ask your music dealer, or write 


Shawnee Press, Inc. East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


by HELEN M. THOMPSON 


ALLING all orchestra executive 

board members! Your  testi- 
mony and statements are requested, 
because you should have an oppor- 
tunity to explain your mental pro- 
cesses and defend your acts. Send 
your letters to the editor, and you 
are invited to write them while you 
still are righteously indignant, as no 
doubt you will be if you read the 
following paragraphs. 

What strange metamorphosis takes 
place in a man while he is traveling 
from his office to an executive meet- 
ing of a symphony orchestra board? 
At his place of business he is prob- 
ably decisive, aggressive, brilliant, a 
good financier, resourceful, success- 
ful, and in addition, generally has 
proved himself to be a civic leader. 
He has been chosen to serve on the 
orchestra executive board because it 
is assumed he will bring those same 
assets to bear on the orchestra’s af- 
fairs. But by the time he gets inside 
the board room he out-Caspers Mr. 
Milquetoast. He is vacillating, seems 
to be completely devoid of ideas, and 
speaks in philosophizing generalities 
if at all. He apologizes constantly 
for his lack of knowledge about 
“good” music and seems ill at ease 
when there is a discussion of the 
artistic side of the successful tech- 
niques he applies in his own busi- 
ness to the task of running an or- 
chestra, yet in many respects the 
problems are the same — merchan- 
dising, promotion, publicity, good 
cost accounting, long-range plan- 
ning, handling of emergency situa- 
tions, personnel problems, and legal] 
interpretations. 

Observe the following notes from 
board meeting reports of several or- 
chestras, whose identities are with- 
held for obvious reasons. 


ORCHESTRA A 


Problem: Selecting and hiring an 
orchestra manager. 
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Situation: The orchestra has been 
established for many years, operates 
in a modest fashion, and has proved 
itself valuable. The city is sufficiently 
large to warrant an expanded pro- 
gram, and several months ago the 
board decided to undertake a larger 
total program for next year. Em- 
ployment of a full-time, experienced 
orchestra manager was admittedly 
the keystone of the entire project. 
Facts, figures, details, requirements 
for a successful manager, and indi- 
vidual applications of several experi- 
enced people have been studied by 
the board for months. 

Board Action: Decided to employ 
a totally inexperienced person, be- 
cause “he sings well, likes music, and 
we'll see how he makes out.” 

Prediction: The singer may “make 
out,” but what about the orchestra? 
Judging from the experience of other 
orchestras, the expansion program 
will bog down, and about a year 
from now the board will come to the 
conclusion that the entire expansion 
move was ill-advised and that the 
community just doesn’t want to sup- 
port a better orchestra. In all proba- 
bility, the orchestra will slip back in- 
to the old groove instead of becom- 
ing the really effective, dynamic com- 
munity institution which it could 
and should be. 


Selection 


Mr. Board Members of Orches- 
tra A, how would you handle the 
selection of a manager for your own 
business, say a bookstore, at the start 
of a big expansion program? Would 
you pick a man just because he reads 
a lot and has a liking for antique 
book bindings, but who has had no 
experience in merchandising, pro- 
motion, employing people, and no 
knowledge of the book marketr We 
bet you wouldn't! Yet, you have de- 
cided to let an inexperienced person 


learn his orchestra management 
ABC’s on your own orchestra at a 
crucial time in its development. 


ORCHESTRA B 


Problem: Taking steps to meet 
an orchestra deficit equal to 30 per 
cent of the total cost of the year’s 
operation. 

Situation: The orchestra is a 
relatively new organization that was 
brought into being largely through 
the contributed services and talents 
of the musicians and a few laymen. 
It is operating on a very modest 
budget and has made fine progress in 
spite of its limited resources. 

Feeling that the organization 
would be strengthened if its affairs 
were directed by a community board, 
the original group voluntarily re- 
linquished its authority to the execu- 
tive board of businessmen which was 
formed about a year ago. This year’s 
deficit was known to exist in De- 
cember when there still was plenty 
of time to do something about it, 
and at a time when community in- 
terest in the orchestra and its cur- 
rent concert season was vigorous and 
enthusiastic. 

Board Action: “We will wait and 
see how we come out at the end of 
the season. Maybe some more people 
will buy tickets for individual con- 
certs, and besides this isn’t a good 
time to try to get more funds, be- 
cause other money-raising campaigns 
begin within the next few months.” 

Prediction: Orchestra B still will 
be facing most of the deficit at the 
end of the season, and that previous 
time during which a vigorous main- 
tenance fund campaign or a_bene- 
fit could have been enthusiastically 
undertaken is gone. There is no 
“good time” to raise money for an 
orchestra, because there are always 
other fund-raising campaigns going 
on in the community. Most of the 
people who can be persuaded to 
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help support an orchestra will do it 
whenever the orchestra organization 
engineers a sound money-raising pro- 
gram. It’s just like pruning the hedge 
—the best time is when the shears 
are sharp. 

At the end of this season, the or- 
chestra board will be discouraged, 
the conductor and management will 
be disheartened, and faith will have 
been lessened in the whole project. 
The deficit problem probably will 
be met by some makeshift method, 
such as delaying the payment of 
bills until the fall money comes in, 
and as a result the new orchestra 
will have been given a totally un- 
necessary handicap. 

Gentlemen of the Board, would 
you adopt these watchful waiting tac- 
tics for several months if you saw 
your own businesses endangered be- 
cause of losses? Indeed not! You’d 
advertise sales; you’d gamble on 
some special line of new merchan- 
dise; you’d try to interest new in- 
vestors — and you’d do those things 
while you still had the time, facil- 
ities, and courage to undertake them! 
Why not approach the orchestra’s 
problems the same way? 


ORCHESTRA C 


Problem: Cutting expenses during 
a season because the fall campaign 
did not bring in sufficient money to 
carry on the season as scheduled. 

Situation: The orchestra is try- 
ing to expand ticket sales by gaining 
new audience members, and _ sched- 
uled two concerts which featured 
unusual soloist attractions booked as 
“new audience getters.” Those two 
concerts cost more than the others, 
but single admissions could be count- 
ed on to offset a good percentage of 
the extra costs. 

Board Action: After season tickets 
had been sold, the two popular at- 
tractions were cancelled as an econ- 
omy measure and all-orchestral pro- 
grams substituted for the announced 
feature programs. 

Prediction: The orchestra wo- 
men’s committee, which does most of 
the ticket selling, will have difficulty 
in selling tickets next season. Fur- 
thermore, the members of the sales 
force will be faced with having to 
explain repeatedly why the execu- 
tive board abrogated this year’s 
agreement with the ticket holders. 
All of this could have been avoided 

(Continued on page 45) 
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: First Grade Band Book 


Arrangements for ensembles: 
STRING QUARTETS: 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN, CAPRICE VIEN- 
NOIS, MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH and TOY SOLDIER’S 
MARCH (with optional string bass for String Orchestra) 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 
CLARINET TRIOS (with piano accompaniment): 
LIEBSFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN 


These are also available for 2 clarinets and piano 
TRUMPET TRIOS (with piano accompaniment): 
LIEBESFREUD, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger), THE OLD 
REFRAIN, and SCHON ROSMARIN 
SAXOPHONE TRIO (with piano accompaniment): 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 


These and all other Kreisler compositions and arrangements may be examined 
or purchased at your favorite music store. We do not sell at retail. 


67 W. 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 


Volhwein’s 
Heart of America Band Book 


A Medium Grade Collection of Melodious band music 
Contains 12 Marches, two waltzes and an overture by Karl King 
and other well known composers of fine band music. 
Price each book 40c Piano Conductor $1.00 


Volkwein ss 


by Geo. Southwell 


Contains twenty four very easy pieces for young bands. 
Price each book 40c Piano Conductor $1.00 
The above band books are March Size 
Conductor parts octavo size 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPIES OF VOLKWEIN BAND BOOKS. 
Volkwein catalog sent free upon request. 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


OLKWEIN BROS. 


ERS INCORPORATED 


pust! PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


MUSIC 
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ODAY, many people think of 

the hymn as a commonplace 
thing — an unimportant piece of 
music employed to fill in the musi- 
cal chinks of a service of worship. 
Frequently hymns are seized upon 
by the unthinking worshipper for 
the exploitation of his vocal powers 
in outsinging his pew mates. Some 
approach participation in hymn sing- 
ing with fear and trembling and 
consequently mumbling. And so the 
hymn suffers the temporary loss of 
its fundamental glory, and __ its 
strength of purpose is often confused 
if not lost in the mind of the user. 
There are good hymns and deplor- 
ably bad ones in current use. 

The word “hymn” was used by 
the ancient Athenians to signify a 
song or poem composed in honor 
of gods, heroes, or famous men. ‘Two 
hymns to Apollo (150 B.C.) are 
among the most important remnants 
of Greek music. In the earliest Chris- 
tian era the term was applied to all 
songs in praise of the Lord. Later 
it was restricted to newly written 
poems, as distinguished from the 
scriptural psalms and canticles. Per- 
haps St. Augustine’s (354-430) de- 
finition, “Praise to God with a song,” 
could be generally accepted even 
today, although modern use has en- 
larged the definition. Roman Cath- 
olic writers extend it to the praise of 
the saints. The word now compre- 
hends rhythmical prose as well as 
verse, and that of prayer and medi- 
tation as well as praise. 

Hymns are much older than the 
Greek period. The ancient Chinese 
offered up hymns to the Ruler of 
Heaven; then there were the early 
hymns of Assyria, Egypt, and India. 
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For the origin and idea of Chris- 
tian hymnody, it is necessary to 
look to Hebraic sources rather than 
to the Gentile. The New Testament 
pictures our Lord and His apostles 
singing a hymn after the Lord’s Sup- 
per, a sacred custom observed today 
in many churches. St. Paul also 
sang hymns while in prison at 
Phillipi. 

During the early Christian era, 
Antioch (Syria) and Constantinople 
(Byzantine Empire) were the centers 
of hymn writing, which apparently 
started with the Gnostic sect in the 
second century. The eastern churches 
of Syria, the Byzantine Empire, and 
Armenia gave the hymn a prominent 
part in the service. Their earliest 
preserved hymn melody is the Oxy- 
rhynchos hymn (third century). 


First Latin Hymns 


St. Hilarius, Bishop of Poitiers 
(d. 366) is credited with having writ- 
ten the first Latin hymns (all lost ex- 
cept one), which were imitative of 
the Syrian hymns. St. Ambrose (d. 
397) is actually the father of hym- 
nody in the Catholic church, and he 
fixed the standard meter for the 
many Latin hymns of the time, ap- 
proximately 120 of which are still 
in use. The polyphonic —com- 
position of hymns began in the thir- 
teenth century. In 1589 Palestrina 
published a_ collection, “Hymni 
Totius Anni” (hymns for the en- 
tire year). 

The evolution of the Protestant 
Chorale started back with Martin 
Luther (1483-1546). Looking to con- 
gregational participation, he favored 
vernacular texts and simple, tuneful 


melodies. For texts he resorted to 
Catholic hymns, translated into Ger- 
man; for the melodies his chief 
sources were folk songs provided 
with sacred texts. The seventeenth 
century found the development of 
the German Chorale providing a 
basis of tradition and_ progression 
which accounts to a large degree for 
the spiritual integrity and high ar- 
tistic merit of much of the period. 

In England, prior to the eigh- 
teenth century the limiting psycho- 
logical and artistic elements of the 
Psalter as a congregation music 
form gave way to the hymn. The 
Lutheran Chorale had already dem- 
onstrated the strength of the latter. 
Queen Elizabeth decreed that the 
hymn should be included in the 
Day’s Psalter, and in the early part 
of the seventeenth century James | 
gave to George Wither a_ patent 
permitting him to have his ‘Hymns 
and Songs of the Church” bound in 
with the Psalter. It was not until 
a hundred years later, however, that 
hymnbooks, as such, began to ap- 
pear. Watt’s first hymnal was _pub- 
lished in 1707, followed by John 
Wesley’s hymnbook published in 
Georgia in 1737. The eighteenth cen- 
tury was prolific in the production 
of hymns, and some of the output 
was more to be commended than a 
large portion of the oversentimental 
products of the nineteenth century. 
The real achievement of the nine- 
teenth century in English hymnody 
was the increase in interest in the 
plain song and chorale, which in- 
itiated a combined element of vital- 
ity and musical excellence. 

In America the eighteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the effort to extend 
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congregational musical expression 
beyond the borders of psalm sing- 
ing. The first American hymns, cred- 
ited to William Billings (1746-1800), 
were followed by, among others, 
those of Lowell Mason (1792-1872). 

English standards of hymn com- 
position were generally adopted in 
America in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. During this period the phe- 
nomenon of the gospel hymn ap- 
peared. Many of its texts were based 
on the doctrine of “salvation by 
grace,” and although they gained 
headway in the services of the 
church, they often reached a new 
low in musical merit. 

Perhaps the feeling that the music 
must be familiar has too strongly 
beset the so-called modern Protestant 
hymnal, frequently causing to be re- 
tained from generation to genera- 
tion texts and music of minor worth. 
Congregations do not like to learn 
new tunes. Also in many instances 
the publishing of hymn melodies in 
part arrangement has proved some- 
what detrimental to good, virile con- 
gregational singing. The latest Epis- 
copal hymnbook is to be recom- 
mended for its inclusion of single 
melody line writing; also for its 
general adherence to a normal vocal 
tessitura for easy singing. Many of 
the best hymn tunes are basically 
within the average voice range, but 
musically minded worshippers like 
to stray afield into the realms of 
the tenor, bass, and alto, with a 
consequent devitalizing of the ag- 
gregate tonal flow of praise. Let’s 
sing to the glory of God in unison 
and thus improve the quality of con- 
gregational singing! Let the organ 
and the choir take good care of the 
harmony! 


Passing by... 


¢ J. Lawrence Slater, ARCO, until 
recently organist at the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City, 
has been appointed to the post of 
organist and choirmaster of the sec- 
ond oldest Episcopal church in the 
country, St. Peter’s in Albany, N. Y. 
In his youth Mr. Slater started his 
church career as a chorister at York 
Minster, England, Later, he became 
assistant to the organist and choir- 
Master there, Sir Edward Bairstow. 


* It will prove of interest to many 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


General Editor: WILLIAM STRICKLAND 


WERE YOU THERE? 
TO A WHITE BIRCH 
DEATH, TIS A MELANCHOLY DAY 
SING WE MERRILY UNTO GOD 
THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR (T.T.B.B.) 


(For S.A.T.B. unless otherwise noted) 


HUSH’D BE THE CAMPS 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


BAND MEN!! 
Watch for this NEW BAND BOOK 


COLLEGE SONGS 


27 College Marches in Easy Full-Sounding 
Arrangements for MARCHING BANDS 


Including THE BIG 10 and many others 


Copies expected by May 15 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE PARTS NOW 


MELROSE MUSIC CORP. sas w. 524 st.. New York 19, N.Y. 
eeee 
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Music in the Church (Continued)... 


when the name of the winner of the 
1951 psalm tune competition, spon- 
sored by Monmouth (Ill.) College, 
under the bequest of Mrs. Dr. J. B. 
Herbert, is announced. The primary 
purpose of this annual competition 
is to reassert the value of the Psalms 
as an inspiration to worship. Pre- 
vious competition winners have in- 
cluded Seth Bingham (1944), Char- 
lotte Louise Woodridge (1945), Rus- 
sell H. Miles (1946), Clair Leonard 
(1947), Estelle Cover and Richard 
T. Gore (1948), Nela Sharpe Holden 
and Richard N. Loucks (1949), C. 
W. Dieckman (1950). 


e April 15, the third Sunday after 
Easter, has been selected as Na- 
tional Guild Sunday by the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists. This has 
become an outstanding church event 
in the life of the AGO. 


e The dates for the 1952 Prelimi- 
nary Tests have been set for Janu- 
ary 17 and 18, 1952. Candidates must 
have been elected Colleagues of the 
Guild in order to be eligible for 
these tests. Those desiring to take 
them should write to National Head- 
quarters for application blanks, and 
register not later than December 15, 
1951, paying the required fee of 
$10 at that time. 


e Announcement is made of the 
complete rebuilding by the Aeolian- 
Skinner Company of the magnificent 
organ in St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City. The organ, which 
includes chancel, tower, and_ gal- 
lery sections, is one of the largest 
instruments in this country. 


The American Guild of Organists 
examination week for 1951 is sched- 
uled for May 22-25. These examina- 
tions cover the following classifica- 
tions: Choirmaster Examination, 
May 22; Associateship and Fellow- 
ship Organ Work, May 23, 24, 25; 
Associateship and Fellowship Paper 
Work, May 24 and 25. 

Candidates may take these exam- 
inations at Headquarters or chapter 
centers. They should be examined 
at the centers where they hold mem- 
bership, or where they are tempo- 
rarily located. The examinations are 
open only to Fellows, Associates, and 
Colleagues of the AGO. For all de- 
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tails apply to National Headquarters 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
“Dear St. Cecilia, patroness of 
music and musicians, my trials are 
many. With a bad instrument and 
bad pay, where is my inspiration to 
come from, unless you stand by my 
console? When singers are absent, 
voices flat, and solos jealous; when 
the choirmaster forgets his manners, 
the curate his inferiority complex, 
and the vicar my salary; when pipes 
cypher and couplings refuse to 
couple; when congregations cough, 
chairs clatter, and chatting grows 
louder with my fortes, stand by me. 
Whether, St. Cecilia, you only prac- 
tised on the mouth organ or on 
David’s flutes and cymbals, you can 
see from Heaven that modes and 
instruments have changed, but the 
principle is ever the same: your art 
was of God, your music, His voice 
and your prayer. David danced, you 
sang, because you loved God; and if 
there is to be a song in my organ, 
let there be a song in my heart first. 
Teach me to love Him and I will 
sing Him to men. And I want little 
else, thank you. Amen.” (Rev. A. 
Gille, in the London Catholic 
Herald.) 
Courtesy of J. Fischer & Bro. 
(Fischer Edition News) 


For your attention . . . 


“Turn Thou Unto Me,” an an- 
them for mixed voices (SATB) by 
Haydn Morgan (J. Fischer & Bro. 
N. Y.) is a straightforward, simple 
work for small or larger choir. 
Opens with solo (or unison) lines. 
Easy singing tessitura; chordal ac- 
comp. 5 pages, perf. time 2.50. 
(15C). 

“Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind,” is a well-ordered, smoothly 
singing anthem for two-part voices 
(SA) set to John G. Whittier text 
by Mathilde McKinney (J. Fischer 
& Bro., N. Y.). Strong but not dif- 
ficult piano (or organ) accomp. 
Music tunefully refined; vocal tessi- 
tura easy. Especially suitable for 
small choral unit. 5 pages. (15 ¢). 


auabum 
Leaf from an illuminated 15th century 


Italian antiphonary. Courtesy of Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


A splendid work for well-trained, 
evenly balanced, mixed choir 
(SATB) is William Stickles’ arr. of 
Olive Dungan’s anthem “Eternal 
Life,” with St. Francis of Assisi text 
(Theo. Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.). Piano or organ accomp. Music 
well marked; voice tessitura normal. 
5 pages. (15 ¢). 

“Be Still My Soul,” a substantial, 
conventional anthem for  4-part 
mixed voices (SATB) by J. M. Rase- 
ly, set to words by W. D. Maclagan 
(Theo. Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.). 
Suitable for use by well-balanced 
choir in general or communion serv- 
ice. Occasional div. parts; organ or 
piano accomp. Voice tessitura nor- 
mal. 6 pages. (16c). 

“Praise Universal,” anthem for 
4-part mixed voices (SATB) by Car! 
F. Mueller; text by Theresa F. Ra 
bold (Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y.), is 
an impressive work for well-schooled 
choir of size in a cappella singing. 
Tenor or sop. solo, with choral hum- 
ming accomp. Vocal tessitura nor- 
mal. Suitable for festival, Thanks- 


giving, or general service. Dut. 
2 min. 8 pages. (20). 
“David’s Lamentation,” simply 


arr. by Elie Siegmeister from music 
by William Billings; Biblical text. 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y.) Short 
anthem for 4-part chorus of mixed 
voices (SATB) to be sung a cap 
pella. Easy voice range; short bass 
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solo. General service. 3 pages. Dur. 
gmin. (20C). 

“Father of Light,” arr. by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre from music of G. F. 
Handel (Galaxy Music Corp. N. Y.). 
A strong, reverent anthem for 4-part, 
well-balanced chorus (SATB); piano 
or organ accomp. Requires good low 
bass section. Suitable for general or 
festival service. 6 pages. Dur. 3 min. 
(20c). 

“Come My Soul,” by Robert El- 
more; orig. text by von Canitz, 1654- 
gg (Eng. version, H. J. Bucholl 
(Galaxy Music Corp. N. Y.). A vir- 
ile, musicianly, and rather difficult 
anthem for 4-part mixed voices 
(SATB). Requires well-trained and 
balanced choral body. Sop. solo. 
Organ accomp. Suitable for general 
use. 10 pages. 314 min. perf. (20Cc). 

“Holy Lord God,” a substantial 
anthem of praise, for 4-part men’s 
chorus (TTBB), a cappella, by 
Noble Cain (Harold Flammer, Inc., 
N. Y.). Reverent in feeling; short 
bass (I) soli. Requires deep bass sec- 
tion. 5 pages. (16c). 

“Toccata. on a French Psalm 
Tune,” by Norman Z. Fischer (Gal- 
axy Music Corp., N. Y.). Composer 
has taken an old psalm tune of no 
special worth for thematic material 
and created a splendid piece of con- 
temporary, flexible writing for the 
organ. Especially suitable for con- 
cert use. Not overly difficult. 4 pages; 
3-min. perf. (75¢). 

“I Love the Lord,” by Frank 
La Forge (Galaxy Music Corp. N. 
Y.); set to verses of Psalm 116. A 
tuneful solo with somewhat conven- 
tional musical treatment of the text, 
for med. voice (C to F sharp); or- 
gan or piano accomp. Suitable for 
general service offertory. 4 pages. 
2-min., 45-sec. perf. (5c). 444 


Encouragement 


iv is pleasant to be able to record 
that some composers were able 
to make money. Gluck amassed a 
fortune through his music. So much 
so that he was able to bequeath his 
widow an income of 30,000 florins— 
a tidy sum indeed, inasmuch as a 
florin is worth between forty and 
fifty cents in American currency. In 
addition, he left her several houses 
and numerous costly jewels. He also 
left four florins for charity! 
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SANSOM STREET 


Spring Concert, Festival and 


Commencement Music 


CHORUS 
UKE HERE Clay Boland .20 
(Band acct. published) 
O’ LIFE WITH SPLENDOR—SATB & SSAA 0... Grieg-Cailliet .16 


(Band acct. published) 

AMERICA, MY WONDROUS LAND—SATB & SSA............ R. R. Peery .18 
(Band & Orch. accts. published) 

(Band acct. published) 

BALLAD OF BROTHERHOOD—SATB 
(Band acct. published) 


Joseph Wagner .20 


GOD, GIVE US MEN—SATB ue Harl McDonald .30 
(Orch. acct. available on rental) 
BAND 


| LIKE IT HERE (Patriotic March) Clay Boland 
(Full band 1.25) 
FESTIVE PROCESSIONAL (For commencement) ............... Bruce C. Beach 
. (Full 4.00, symphonic 6.50) 

PANIS ANGELICUS 
(Full 2.75, symphonic 4.50) 
AMERICAN HOLIDAY—Overture 
(Full 5.00, symphonic 8.00) 


Franck-Harvey 


Lucien Cailliet 


Samples of chorus music sent to choral directors on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, m D 


N 


boosey and hawkes 


CHORAL FAVORITES FOR THE SPRING SEASON 


(x indicates unaccompanied or accompaniment ad lib.) 


SA 
SSA 
WHO'LL BUY MY LAVENDER — German (arr. the Krones) ................ 16 
YOUNGER GENERATION — Copland (arr. Swift) 16 
SATB 
YOUNGER GENERATION — Copland (arr. Swift) .18 
YOUNG JOE HAS GONE FISHING (from "Peter Grimes'') — Britten ...... .20 
TTBB 
COME TO THE FAIR — Martin (arr. Brower) 
IN THAT GREAT GETTIN’ UP MORNING — Trad. (arr. Cain) ............ 18 
LET US TAKE THE ROAD [and FILL EVERY GLASS) from “Beggar's Opera"— 
TOM-BIG-BEE RIVER — Anon. (arr. Cain) 16 


For Reference Copies of above, and Choral Catalog, write Dept. 321: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. I. New York 
In Canada: 209 Victoria St., Toronto 
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SCHNEEBERG 


(Continued from page 11) 


Strauss’ determination to spare 
his three sons the trials of the mu- 
sician’s life by forbidding their 
participation was understandable, 
but unsuccessful. Johann, Jr., re- 
vealed the same intense interest his 
father had known as a boy. The 
musical meetings in the Strauss 
home intrigued the young Johann 
and while Papa was off touring Eu- 
rope, Mama arranged for secret 


violin and composition lessons for 
both Johann and Joseph, the second 
son. Johann also secured a job as a 
bank clerk, while Joseph studied 
architecture, so that paternal de- 
mands were ostensibly met. 

When Johann was nineteen and 
contention had separated his parents, 
he was at last free to give his talent 
full rein. He formed a dance band, 
and the success of its first perform- 
ance made certain his career. The 
young Johann Strauss became fa- 
mous literally overnight, for by the 


NAME THE BASS...NAME THE PRICE 


Kay has it! 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


If you're teaching grade school 
orchestra, you'll want a small 
bass—the Kay Junior at $220, 
sized small enough for an 8- 
year-old. Then to the regula- 
tion 3/4 size for older students 
and professionals. Four differ- 
ent models, 4 and 5 string, 
from $250 to $440. Your choice 
of dark or blonde finish. If it’s 
a strolling combo or one night 
stands, don’t overlook the 
Mighty Midget at $330—a 
third smaller! Just make sure 
it’s a Kay—basses used by more 
schools, students and profes- 
sionals than all others com- 
bined. Your favorite music store 
can supply you. 


a bass for every 
purse and purpose 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


next morning it was known through- 
out Vienna that the handsome, 
swarthy son was scarcely less gifted 
than the father. 

One name identified the two most 
popular musical figures of the 1840's 
in Austria, and the friendly rivals 
would often play each other’s com- 
positions. But as Johann, Jr., grew 
more successful with each perform- 
ance, his father’s career waned. Poor 
health and bad concert management 
drained his physical and_ financial 
resources, and at the age of forty- 
five, the elder Strauss died a pauper. 
He was not forgotten, however, by 
the city which had adored him. His 
funeral is reported as the most 
spectacular ever given a private Citi- 
zen; all of Vienna was draped in 
black. 

Johann, Jr., now took over his 
father’s band, incorporated it with 
his own, and proceeded to tour the 
world. While playing his father’s 
waltzes and marches (which num- 
bered 251), he entered into his own 
most productive period of writing. 
Over three hundred waltzes came 
from his pen and glided across ball- 
rooms from St. Petersburg to New 
York. The father’s talent for record- 
ing the charm of the Austrian land- 
scape was heard again in the son’s 
music. The trilling of Alpine yodel- 
ers and the twittering of birds 
captivated listeners on three con- 
tinents. 

Back in Vienna, Johann married 
a popular soprano with aristocratic 
connections and was conveniently 
pushed into court society. The post 
of director of court balls, previously 
held by his father, was now his, and 
success on the stage followed next. 
Die Fledermaus, the most famous of 
his operettas, was only one of fifteen 
which drew capacity audiences to 
the theater. 


Long and Prosperous 


Johann, Sr., need not have been 
concerned about his eldest son’s 
prospects as a musician, Johann, Jr., 
lived a long and prosperous life, 
dying in 1899 at the age of seventy- 
four. He left his countrymen a 
waltz which has become what “Fin- 
landia” is to Finland, and what 
“America” is to the United States— 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube”. 

But what of the careers of Joseph, 
the architect, and also the youngest 
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Strauss son, Eduard? Joseph followed 

ohann in the secret study of music 
and soon after his brother’s debut, 
Joseph organized a band. He then 
began to compose prolifically more 
of the Strauss music, which had be- 
come a staple Viennese commodity. 
Joseph’s dance music was quite pop- 
ular, but his success was short-lived. 
Joseph died at forty-three, bequeath- 
ing to posterity a mere two hundred 
and eighty-three compositions. 

The baby brother, Eduard, was 
wise in making a late entrance into 
the Strauss family, for Papa had died 
by the time he decided on a musical 
career. Eduard was able to devote 
himself exclusively to the study of 
composition and he soon followed in 
what appeared to be a divine-right- 
succession of musical leadership. He 
collaborated with brother Johann; 
he formed his own band and toured 
the continent; he took over the fam- 
ily position of court musical director; 
and he enjoyed the longest Strauss 
success. 

It was Eduard who carried the 
family name into the new century 
and who tasted the immortality 
which was to follow. No mean com- 
poser himself, Eduard had written 
over two hundred musical works 
when he died in 1916 at eighty-one. 
These dances, like Joseph’s) and 
Papa’s, were tremendously popular 
in their day. But the younger Strauss 
brothers were not the sensational 
figures that their older brother and 
father had been, and their music is 
heard only occasionally today. 

Yet Joseph and Eduard hold well- 
earned places in the Strauss hier- 
archy, that amazing line of musical 
geniuses whose works have delighted 
countless numbers of both short- 
and long-haired listeners. There is 
no explaining a single genius, let 
alone an entire family, but the musi- 
cal environment of the Strauss boys 
appears to have been an important 
factor. 
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date. Such a discovery made me all 
the more determined to use nothing 
but authentic materials, but in this 
day of plastic and other synthetic 
materials a determination such as 
this one can really get you into deep 
water. The first three wood suppliers 
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I approached laughed at me when I 
asked for French walnut. Someone 
even said there was an embargo on 
the stuff. It was only after consulting 
with Mr. Moffitt of the Metropolitan 
Museum that I found my source of 
supply, at A. L. Wild’s obscure but 
well-stocked shop on the lower East 
Side. 

I understand the Bowery is now 
the center of the world’s diamond 
industry. With the possible excep- 
tion of Ivoryton, Connecticut, it’s 
also perhaps the only American 


source of raw ivory. One afternoon 
I explored almost the entire Bowery 
before I found what I was looking 
for—a billiard ball manufacturer. 
He had just that week received a 
new shipment of ivory, and al- 
though I had worked with ivory for 
years I was fascinated by its appear- 
ance in the raw state. There were 
hundreds of tusks, all different in 
size, shape, and color, strewn about 
the floor of the shop. There was bull 
ivory and cow ivory, fine-grained 
and coarse-grained; some tusks were 
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flawlessly symmetrical while others 
were scarred and even broken. After 
a half hour of standing about and 
letting my imagination run rampant 
through scenes of Kipling, I reluct- 
antly left with my ten-pound pack- 
age of ivory “points” wrapped in sev- 
eral layers of newsprint to insulate 
them against quick changes in tem- 
perature. 

The actual restoration of the 
Keene spinet, once the necessary ma- 
terials were assembled, was pretty 
much routine. Fortunately, I had 


some hundred-year-old spruce which 
I uncached for the soundboard and 
ribs. Crow-quill for the plectra which 
pluck the strings is never much of a 
problem if you're surrounded by 
New England cornfields, and by 
farmers who simply throw away hog 
bristle at slaughtering time (and 
buy paint brushes made of bristle 
that Chinese farmers didn’t throw 
away). By way of explanation, the 
hog bristle acts as a sensitive spring 
which maintains the tongue, in 
which the crow-quill is inserted, in 
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the necessary position for the quill 
to attack the string. Good crow-quill, 
properly seasoned in olive oil, has 
surprising longevity, but performers 
on the spinet should be able to re- 
place and adjust their quills when- 
ever the rather frequent breakdowns 
from broken quills occur. 

One of the first and most import- 
ant discoveries I made when I began 
to lay out the keyboard was that 
Keene had used a short-octave ar- 
rangement by cutting the lowest two 
sharps. This was apparent only from 
the arrangement of the balance pins, 
since all the keys were lost except 
three in the middle of the keyboard. 
One day, quite a long time after I 
had built the keyboard, when thumb- 
ing through my Groves I came 
unexpectedly upon a tuning scheme 
for this very cut-sharp device. In ad- 
dition to the important revelation 
of exactly what values these cut- 
sharps must have, it also corrobo- 
rated that the spinet was built be- 
fore 1685, because Keene is said to 
have discarded cut-sharps in that 
year. For the benefit of those who 
do not know, a cut-scharp is osten- 
sibly one key with a lateral cut 
through its middle; that is, in a line 
parallel to the front of the keyboard. 
Actually, however, there are two 
separate and independent _ keys 
which increase the range of the in- 
strument without increasing the 
length of its keyboard. This always 
involves only the lowest end of the 
keyboard. The apparent values of 
the notes involved on the Keene are 

Dp Eb 
B C Ct D D¢ E if you think of the 
cupt-sharp as an enharmonic device, 
but the actual tuning of these notes 
A B 

is G C Ct D Dg E; that is, with the 
back part of the sharp tuned a 
fourth lower than its upper diatonic 
neighbor. By this method we get a 
range down to G rather than B and 
end up with a keyboard of the same 
size. 


Beyond Description 


A description of the Keene Spinet 
could never do it justice, One must 
see its lines and the patina of the 
wood to appreciate its beauty. ‘The 
five-cornered case is French walnut 
with the exception of the back panel 
and bottom, which are oak and pine 
respectively. Cypress, inlaid with 
holly, comprises the inner surface 
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trim, thump board, and inner case 
in the most discreet of simple de- 
signs. The cedar keys are overlaid 
with ebony for the naturals, and the 
sharps are solid ivory blocks. The 
key-fronts are tooled — sheepskin 
painted black. The soundboard, as 
I have already said, is spruce, the 
mortise board is end-grained cy- 
press, and the wrest-plank is beech. 
The jacks are pearwood, weighted 
with lead, and have holly tongues, 
crow-quill plectra, hog-bristle springs 
and felt dampers. The strings are all 
steel. Keene may have used _ half 
brass and half steel, but I found only 
vestiges of steel wire. The tone from 
these is beautifully lyrical and full. 
The amplitude of the instrument is 
remarkably large, but it would be 
much larger had Keene utilized a 
rose (decorative, perforated hole) in 
the soundboard or a soundway some- 
where in the bottom. This is the 
only factor of design on which I dis- 
agree with Mr. Keene. I have de- 
cided to make reproductions of this 
instrument, and the only difference 
between them and the original will 
be the addition of the rose. 

The case, which, incidentally, is 
5 feet long, 2 feet through its great- 
est width, and 8 inches thick, weighs 
about 75 pounds and rests on a 
beechwood trestle of simple design. 
The legs of this trestle are Jacobean, 
I think. The handmade hardware, 
most of which had to be replaced, is 
brass. 

Working on this spinet has been 
one of the greatest pleasures I have 
ever experienced. I feel inspired to 
perpetuate Stephen Keene’s design 
by making replicas which will live in 
the homes of friends and give them 
pleasure. I can never adequately ex- 
press my gratitude to Mr. Henry 
Flynt for making the restoration pos- 
sible and to Mr, Paul Hawks, who 
felt for years that something should 
be done to make this beautiful in- 


strument speak again. 444 
Publisher's Note 
Just published: “The Star of 


Bethlehem,” by Mr. Frederick 
Granger, as sung at the last oratorio, 
by a female amateur with much ap- 
plause. 
(News item in the Euterpeiad 
Magazine, Boston, 1821). 
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Couples from distant ranches get up 
at four o’clock in the morning to fin- 
ish their farm duties in time to make 
the long journey by car into Tiboo- 
burra. 

This is just one of many remote 
stations where choral and _instru- 
mental groups are actively engaged 
in making music. Menindee, Ben- 
digo, and larger towns such as Too- 
woomba have choral societies and 


music groups that keep going the 
year round. Another interesting 
thing I discovered in these regions 
is the family music group. I met 
dozens of families who have bent 
their efforts to building up ensem- 
bles among’ themselves. Mother 
plays the piano, father the violin, 
the children a washboard, a mouth 
organ, or perhaps a trumpet, or one 
youngster may display a clear, high 
soprano. That almost every home- 
stead has a piano surprised me. The 
ABC has recently become aware of 
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these family musicians and now car- 
ries a weekly program bringing to 
the air their heretofore private acti- 
vities. The State of Queensland, by 
the way, supports a splendid string 
quartet which travels throughout 
Queensland outback country bring- 
ing “live” chamber music to the peo- 
ple. Another fine chamber group, 
the Musica Viva, does the same thing 
in New South Wales. Hepzibah 
Menuhin, now a resident of Aus- 
tralia, frequently accompanies this 
group on its tours of stations and 
distant schools. 

The emphasis on music in educa- 
tion equals that of our own country. 
For instance, the State of Queens- 
land spends $13,000 a year to bring 
music to school children! All the six 
symphonies give regular Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts which cost each young 
“Aussie” about 24¢, teachers are ap- 
pointed in schools specifically to or- 
ganize orchestras, and much radio 
time is directed toward music ap- 
preciation for the young. Although 
it was winter at Point Lonsdale, I 
was taken to view the grounds and 
buildings of the famous Summer 


Music Camp. Here last summer 
7,000 students ranging in age from 
fifteen to twenty assembled from as 
far away as New Zealand for a fes- 
tival of music. two symphony or- 
chestras, numerous chamber groups, 
and lessons kept these young people 
busy from morning to night. One of 
the directors of the camp told me 
there is a strict avoidance of the star 
pupil or virtuoso system and the 
teachers have daily midnight confer- 
ences examining the children’s faults 
and developments, pooling their 
ideas as to future directions for the 
individual students. On the vocal 
side some 6,000 to 8,000 school chil- 
dren congregate at Sydney each May 
for a series of mass choral concerts, 
exhibiting in combined forces the 
fine training their state governments 
have provided them. Each state, I 
should add, is autonomous within 
its boundaries and carries its educa- 
tional burden by itself. Some aid, of 
course, comes from the ABC and 
from municipal governments, and 
for the talented student who is grad- 
uating there are dozens of scholar- 
ships commemorating Nellie Melba, 


Ginette Nevue, and others to enable 
him to train for a professional ca- 
reer. 

One of the most endearing quali- 
ties about Australian audiences is 
their warm welcome to foreign ar- 
tists. Many Europeans have migrated 
and settled down to become vital 
parts of the musical scene. All the 
symphony orchestras have foreign- 
born members. Of interest to the 
ladies is the fact that there is a 
higher precentage of women playing 
in these orchestras than in those of 
any other country I know of. 

Before I left Australia in late No- 
vember I heard at Bathurst the 
unique New Australian Opera Com- 
pany’s performance of La Tosca, 
which was final proof of how recep- 
tive these people are to foreign ar- 
tists. The history of this company is 
without parallel in any other coun- 
try. Several years ago in the Bathurst 
Immigration Center a group of Hun- 
garian and Balkan DP’s attempted 
to alleviate their plight by organiz- 
ing evening musicals. A Bulgarian 
baritone, Harold Tichoff, and the 
Viennese Maria Tauber (Richard 
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ble Tauber’s cousin), who worked all 
Ca- day as a kitchen maid, decided to 
: put on an opera. They ferreted out 
ali- the talent available among the DP’s. 
Fi The score was arranged for two 
ar: pianos, the libretto was translated 
ted into English, and the camp’s canteen 
tal lent money for sets and costumes. 
the The success of the venture was so. 
gn- tremendous that soon the partici- 
the pants were relieved of their duties 
feo and the New South Wales State sent 
Ing them throughout the country to 
of towns and eventually to the larger 
3 cities, where they sang to sold-out 
No- houses. Most of these artists have 
the today worked off their government 
mani contracts but have chosen to remain 
my in Australia because they find the 
€p- music renaissance “down under” 
= more stimulating and encouraging 
fos to them as musicians than they had 
a ever found it in their respective 
homelands. 
ol When I had played my last sched- 
“ia uled concert, the forty-first, in Perth 
‘ah and put away my battered itinerary 
the sheet, I was reminded that what had 
wd seemed a routine round had mate- 
rialized into one of the most gratify- 
e 
ly 
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ing recital tours I had known in 
years. Gratifying not only for the 
warm response I had found every- 
where, but for the enlightening ex- 
perience of finding in this vast coun- 
try a love and appreciation of mu- 
sic, an active interest and support of 
its varied forms that had a tonic ef- 
fect on me. I was truly happy that 
my job as a concert artist had en- 
abled me to come in close contact 
with this enterprising country where 
nothing is taken for granted and a 
recital is worth a 250-mile drive. 444 
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had the board adopted one of sev- 
eral methods of raising the $500 or 
$600 needed to retain the scheduled 
soloists. 

Again, Gentlemen of the Board, 
we ask: in your own business would 
you advertise that certain definite 
equipment would be included in the 
sale of a car at a given price, and 
after accepting payment for the car, 
would you take off the spare wheel 
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Accordions 


and tire, the heater, and the bump- 
ers, saying you were sorry, but you 
had found you couldn’t afford to in- 
clude them in the sale price after 
all? Of course you wouldn't, and 
even if you tried to, the Better 
Business Bureau, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Fair Trade Prac- 
tices people all would be knocking 
on your door. Yet that is exactly the 
procedure you adopted on orchestra 
ticket sales. 

So, Gentlemen of Orchestra Exec- 
utive Boards, the question is posed, 
For what reasons do you handle 
orchestra affairs as you do? 

Is it because the orchestra man- 
agement doesn’t provide you with 
sufficient information; because you 
can’t or don’t want to spend the 
time and energy required to prop- 
erly direct the orchestra work; be- 
cause you look upon the orchestra as 
a relatively unimportant hobby in- 
stead of a community institution; or, 
is it because you just don’t possess 
the traits and abilities which the 
successes of your own businesses have 
led people to assume that you do 
possess. 444 
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phasize the musical score. These can 
be changed frequently to give vari- 
ety and perk up audience interest. 

Backdrops are at times borrowed 
from the local merchants, as in the 
case of the production of “The Night 
Before Christmas.” Glittering white 
trees and stars have appeared at the 
Yuletide season and a huge American 
flag set the tone for a patriotic pro- 
gram. 

Where do the participants come 
from? What about rehearsals in 
spare time? What about all the hard 
work? 

Those singers and instrumental- 
ists are the people who make up any 
community — factory white- 
collar workers, industrialists and 
teachers, housewives and secretaries. 
Barbers? Yes sir, two of ’em, both 
tenors. 

The orchestra rehearses weekly, 
and vocal ensembles schedule regu- 
lar get-togethers. City Superintend- 
ent of Recreation Joseph Huther is 
enlisted as manager of the show. He 


handles such details as tickets, trans- 
portation, schedules, corre- 
spondence—a sort of general handy- 
man who has the necessary energy 
to spark the undertaking. 

Conductor Henderson uses his 
training in music education from 
Ithaca College and the University of 
Michigan (he has degrees from both) 
to help achieve good school-com- 
munity music relationships. He sells 
both young and old on his convic- 
tion that superior musicianship can 
be the best sort of fun. 

The members themselves exhibit 
missionary zeal when talking about 
the Vochestra. An older musician 
observes, “I have played in musical 
organizations for more than _ fifty 
years, but I never enjoyed anything 
so much as playing in the Voches- 
tra. Everybody seems to have such 
a good time, even though working 
so hard.” 

“Many times,” remarks another, 
“IT have gone to rehearsals feeling 
absolutely tired out, only to come 
away feeling entirely refreshed. Even 
though we work hard, somehow it 
has a relaxing effect.” 


That combination of relaxation 
and hard work is the magic key to 
the Auburn project’s success. People 
will plug away like beavers if they 
enjoy doing it. Too frequently re- 
laxing is confused with loafing, but 
actually, relaxing simply means to 
abate tenseness, and after all, isn’t 
that the function of music? 

Although relatively unique, what's 
been accomplished in the Auburn 
community can be accomplished in 
practically any town or city. The 
dividends are generous in terms of 
civic pride and musical participa- 
tion by a large part of the popula- 
tion. Once such an undertaking is 
labeled successful, people look for- 
ward to it every year. It’s a good 
way to put “our town” on the map. 
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Readers who are interested in know- 
ing more about the Auburn Voches- 
tra — its organization, administra- 
tion, personnel, and programs — 
may address its director, Harold 
Henderson, in care of the Board of 
Education, Auburn, N. Y. 
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writing, for his music will have it 
without his trying to prove the phi- 
losopher’s theory. 

The practical responsibilities of a 
composer toward today’s musical 
audience were pointed out by Paul 
Henry Lang, musicologist of Colum- 
bia University, who called for a more 
enlightened and more articulate 
composer and, incidentally, more 
teaching pieces from those knowl- 
edgeable composers to help bridge 
the gap in understanding between 
creator and performer. 

The series ended with a discussion 
of the performer and the composer 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos, who called 
upon performers to find an “acces- 
sible” way to present new music, 
without betraying the composer’s 
intentions. He made the further ob- 
servation that a well-written piece of 
music is much like a cat, which can 
be dropped from a_ considerable 
height and still land on its feet! In- 
formal critiques followed most of the 
lectures. 


The scope added to Symposium 
activities through these lectures was 
remarkable, though the impact of 
such concentrated thought cannot 
begin to be absorbed all at once. 
Even now, well after the end of the 
Symposium, talk rages among stu- 
dents who are relating their new 
ideas to further musical situations. 
Such stimulation is a sure sign that 
the undertaking was successful. 


Functional Music, Too 


One of the encouraging trends to 
emerge from the student concerts is 
that toward so-called “functional” 
music as a legitimate field for the 
serious composer. Three extremely 
competent dance scores and an en- 
gaging score for brass ensemble to 
accompany a short movie sequence 
were programmed. 

Another important feature of the 
Symposium was the high standard of 
performance. Remember, most of the 
music heard was written during the 
past year. The fine playing and sing- 
ing that were heard do great credit 
to this generation of performers. 


They are evidently finding music 
written by their contemporaries as 
expressive and skillful as any inter- 
pretative artist could wish. 

In addition to the Symposium con- 
certs and lectures, Yale planned two 
extremely interesting demonstrations 
for its visiting musicians. The first 
was a display of original manuscripts 
and original editions owned by the 
Music School Library. This was not 
simply an exhibit under glass, but 
an opportunity to see and thumb 
through the notebook in which Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach wrote out, 
sometimes in haste, his Inventions, 
with all the erasures and pen 
sputterings; or the first beautifully 
engraved edition of the separate 
Partitas. 

The second demonstration was 
really another concert, though it dis- 
played in the only musically tenable 
way the fine collection of lutes, viols, 
and recorders gathered at Woolsley 
Hall on the Yale campus. The music 
ranged from Machaut to Purcell, and 
the program ended with group sing- 
ing of 350-year-old “Sweet Kate,” by 
Robert Jones. The entire collection 


VOLUME III 


Drum and Bugle Corps and 
The Modern Color Guard. 
Contains material for the conduct of 
the Color Guard. Also wonderful ma- 
terial for Drum and Bugle Corps. A 
must" manual for Veteran Posts Color 


Guards. 


Attention Bandmasters! 
HERE ARE THE FINEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN ON DRUMMING 


PERCUSSION TECHNIQUE 


By SAM C. ROWLAND 


VOLUME | 
Send The Snare Drum and Concert Bass Drum, 
for Drum Ensemble 
Descriptive Contai 
ontains Straube Drum rudiments; a chap- 
Circular ter on ''The Relative Rudiment'’; profusely Tenor Drumming. 
illustrated with action photographs; con- 
Dept. MJ. tains introduction by Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 


VOLUMEE IV 

Band and Corps, Roll Offs, 
Drill Beats, Percussion Equip- 
ment, Technique Analysis, 
Drum Major Signals. 

Contains a section written by Sgt. Frank 
Lawler, Drum Major authority. Also one 
on Swiss Flag Throwing by Major May- 
nard Velier. 


Orchestra and Drum Corps, Scotch and 
Rudimental Bass Drumming, Technique of 


Presents the technique of the world-renowned Gus Hel- 
mecke, Also Frank Kutak's concert Cymbal Technique. Con- 
tains action photographs of many important celebrities. 


VOLUME II 


Cymbal Playing, 


VOLUME V 
The Tympani. 
Material in this volume prepared by 
Mr. Tommy Thomas, top-ranking drum- 
Contains excellent 


mer of the day. 


tympanist. 


Here is what DR. EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN says: 

" . , . these books serve as a veritable encyclopedia on drums and all 
that pertains thereto, . . . should be in the possession of every serious 
drummer, every bandmaster and in the library of every organization." 
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of musical instruments, including 
early keyboard examples, was open 
for inspection two afternoons of 
Symposium week. 

Such a distinguished and worth- 
while Symposium reflects great credit 
upon the Yale University School of 
Music as host school, and the student 
organization which planned and car- 
ried out such a wealth of events. 
Next year’s Symposium, already in 
the planning stage, promises much in 
carrying on this precedent. In the 
meantime, the visiting musicians 
have returned from New Haven with 
new perception and an enlarged per- 
spective om their eloquent craft. 444 
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FLETCHER 


(Continued from page 33) 


thing new that he cannot yet do 
well, he is living in a constant state 
of frustration and strain. In other 
words, he keeps earning his cake, but 
he never gets a chance to eat it. He 
should be given much opportunity 
to do things that are different but 
no harder, in order to provide him 
with sufficient materials with which 
his musical imagination can work. 
There should be long periods with- 
out any “‘progress.” 

There should be, for example, a 
long period of playing just folk 
songs with one hand, and another 
long period of the same, but accom- 
panied by a simple bass that the 
child can invent for himself. The 
child should continue to play with 
one hand until he himself puts in 
the other hand. This is the soil in 
which the musical imagination de- 
velops the ability to produce musical 
targets to aim at. Unless this soil is 
provided throughout the early musi- 
cal growth, one cannot expect a 
musical imagination to spring full 
grown into life in the junior period 
—this musical imagination that is to 
define the targets the child is to aim 
at, that will stimulate him to the 
self-discipline necessary for develop- 


ing the technical tools for piano 
playing at the age when tools must 
be developed consciously. 

This point of view leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that we must 
drop our role as specialists. We must 
stop teaching piano and teach music, 
And we must realize that it is not 
just that we are teaching music, 
we are teaching children, children 
who are evolving human beings. It 
is for us to provide the musical en- 
vironment in which their creative 
imaginations can develop. It is for 
us to play the role of gardeners, 
knowing that we can no more do 
the growing for these children than 
we can do the growing for a plant. 
Our efforts should be directed to- 
ward protecting and nourishing that 
growth. 

A hundred years ago it was 
thought that the only thing neces- 
sary for human health was a dose of 
the right medicine. That idea has 
largely given way to the principle 
of preventive medicine, to the ideal 
of living healthily. We have aban- 
doned the idea of cure-alls; we have 
gone beyond the search for rem- 
edies and try to seek the conditions 
of healthy growth. This is the point 
of view which I am offering you for 
our teaching. Instead of asking what 
will cure musical ills, let us ask our- 


APRIL ANNIVERSARIES 


April 1. Rachmaninofl’s birthday; he would have 
been seventy-eight. What music of his do you play 
besides the Prelude in Cf Minor? 

April 3. Reginald de Koven’s birthday. Spring’s a nice 
time for Robin Hood. : 

April 5. First performance of Stravinsky's Rite of Spring 
twenty-seven years ago today. It’s hard to see now 
what there was to riot about, isn’t it? 

April 7. The Metropolitan Opera House opened sixty- 
one years ago today. The old girl’s had her face 
lifted a few times, but has just as much vitality as 
ever. 

April 8. Birthday of Victor Schertzinger, one of the 
most modest and self-effacing of the great crop of 
songwriters of last generation. He wrote such wonder- 
ful songs as ‘“Marcheta” and “Tangerine,” and music 
for such films as One Night of Love, Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye, and several of the Crosby-Hope Road 
pictures. 

April ro, Sigmund Spaeth’s birthday. This man with 
the insatiable curiosity about music and things musi- 
cal has aroused new interest in music among mil- 
lions of Americans. 

April 13. First performance of The Messiah, Dublin 
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1742. Let’s sing the “Hallelujah Chorus” just to 
show our appreciation. 

April 18. Leopold Stokowski’s sixty-ninth birthday. 
How do those conductors do it? Bet he’ll still be 
going strong when he’s Toscanini’s age! 

April 21. Princess Elizabeth completes her quarter 
century today. Let’s sing “Hail Britannia” and “God 
Save the King.” 

Randall Thompson is fifty-two today. His “Alleluia” 
is one of the very best choral pieces of the twentieth 
century. 

April 23. This is the date most generally agreed on as 
Shakespeare’s birthday. How much music do you 
know that had its inspiration in his plays? 

April 24, The 151st anniversary of the founding of the 
Library of Congress, whose music collection is now 
one of the finest in the world. 

April 29. Duke Ellington’s birthday. ‘This famous Negro 
composer, pianist, and bandleader has a world-wide 
reputation as a fine musician. 

April 30, Just forty-nine years have elapsed since De- 
bussy’s lovely Pelleas and Melisande had its first 
performance. It is now hailed as a unique work 
of art. 
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selves what are the conditions under 
which musical health will thrive. Let 
us ask ourselves what are the cir- 
cumstances under which a musical 
talent will grow naturally, and how 
we can help to create those circum- 
stances. 

There is one further question 
that always comes up when this point 
of view is presented. As one prospec- 
tive teacher put it in a class one day, 
“But what if I should find a Mo- 
zart?” It is a fair question. What 
about those really talented children, 
those prospective Mozarts who have 
caused so much concern among the 
teaching profession? Should they not 
have an early start? One can only 
say that, judging by the rate at 
which Mozarts have appeared in the 
past, they are a minor concern, com- 
pared to the 9,999,999 others who 
constitute most of our classes. 


Home Background 


However, if it were true that all 
great musicians must have early 
training in playing the piano (which 
is not borne out by the facts) it is 
also true that no great musician has 
so far as I know, been produced in 
a musically arid environment. 

Mozart’s father was no pianist, and 
so far as I know, Mozart never 
studied piano “technique” as we un- 
derstand it. But Mozart was  sur- 
rounded both inside and outside his 
home by a world of people making 
music. If you think you have a Mo- 
zart on your hands I would suggest 
that you worry about his musical 
environment and his musical experi- 
ence, and not about his technical 
training. For by the time he gets 
past the first few years and reaches 
the age for development of a con- 
scious technique he will be ready to 
teach you. He will solve his own 
technical problems, because he will 
have a much greater vision than you 
or I have to guide him. We may be 
able to show him a trick or two, or 
give him a figurative pill to produce 
muscular relaxation. Don’t misun- 
derstand me. I am not saying that 
there are no technical tricks that 
can be taught, but if he is not al- 


ready, by that age, well on his way 


musically; if he has not already a 
well- «developed musical imagination, 
then all you can do for him in the 
way of technique is nothing more 
than monkey tricks. You can do no 
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more than make a performing mon- 
key out of him, not a musician. 

Here is, then, the answer to this 
most bothersome question. It is the 
musical vision, the musical imagina- 
tion in the potential Mozarts that is 
our charge and our trust and our re- 
sponsibility, even as it is with all 
our pupils. And the others, who are 
not Mozarts, those millions of others 
who are just ordinary human beings 
with a yearning to make music, they 
too will have a vision, a lesser vision, 
which if we foster its growth will 
guide them toward technical de- 
velopment, for it will show them 
what they are after. It will act as the 
lodestar to guide them and lead 
them and spur them on. For each 
of them has a little bit of what Mo- 
zart had; each pupil has a tiny spark 
of the flame which burned in Mozart, 
and it is that spark that we must 
cherish and foster and help come 
to life. 

Perhaps I can sum up what I have 
been saying in these words: Let’s not 
put out the spark while we are 


building the fireplace! 444 
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(Continued from page 28) 


and Drama’s summer opera season 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts. Here 
vocalists from all over America came 
for the study, coaching, and actual 
performance of opera, appearing 
with professionals from European 
and American opera companies. At 
least two-thirds of the company were 
still in their teens, yet I found they 
were ripe and ready for the stage. 
I could never have presented, under 
summer stock conditions, that many 
productions in the space of seven 
weeks had it not been for the inex- 
haustible energy, sharp minds, and 
fine voices of these talented singers. 

Centers such as the Plymouth 
Rock organization and university 
workshops are wonderful signs of 
growing interest in opera training, 
but they do not give the full answer 
to the problems of fostering wide- 
spread development of opera thea- 
ters or provide the right kind of out- 
lets. These institutions and summer 
centers offer fine professional direc- 
tion, training, instruction, and brief 
performances. But the conditions 
are not professional and do not al- 


low for the essential “seasoning” of 
the artist. There is no repertoire, no 
regular season which allows for in- 
terchanging roles and working with 
a company. The hundreds of small 
opera houses in Lyon, Weisbaden, i+ 
Zurich, Antwerp, Cairo, Athens, 
Perugia, Stuttgart, for example, of- 
fer just these conditions. So if you 
hear again the old question, “Why 
do our singers go off to Europe for 
experience?” I trust you will know 
what to say. 

On a recent visit to Europe, 
talked to a friend who is one of the 
directors of the Berne Opera. He 
told me that every day they have 


new American singers auditioning, 9 
and he marveled at their musician- 
ship and authoritative style in addi- om 


tion to their wonderful voices. He 
asked why they came all the way 
from America to his opera house. I 
chose the same reply given to me 
nine years ago by my New Opera 
colleague when I asked a similar 


question. “Then your solution lies 
in establishing small opera houses, er 

community opera theaters, all over 
your amazing country,” he replied. os 
“Mother of Invention” 
There is no reason that I can see a 

why Detroit, Dallas, Seattle, Louis- 

ville, Omaha, and Denver cannot 

have a regular winter opera season, 
even on the experimental level. It 1. 
yas from just this level that those 
fine small opera houses in Europe 6. 
began. One of my favorite proverbs i 
is, “Necessity is the mother of in- 1s. 
vention.” But | wonder, considering 16. 
the need of singers for outlets and 17. 
the need of Broadway, the Met, the 18. 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas ‘“ 
for seasoned acting-singers, if some- 21. 
thing is not amiss with this proverb. 22. 
The mother of invention seems to 24. 
have gravely fallen down in_ this %- 
case! In my next article, I should 8 
like to put forth some explicit and 30. 
practical facts, drawn from my own 32. 
experience and that of others, on 33 
how to go about creating your own . 
indigenous opera theater in your 39 
community. 444 40 
41 
In his third article, which will ap- ” 
pear in the September issue of 8 
Music Journal, Mr. Busch will pre- 44 
sent a concrete plan for setting up 46 

a practical, workable community 

opera theater, 
48 
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FOLLOWING what she calls 
“over-liberal’’ education at 
Vanderbilt, Miami, and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, plus 
summer sessions at Cornell 
and Juilliard, GERALDINE 
SCHNEEBERG (p. 77) spent 
two years in the editorial de- 
partment of a textbook pub- 
lishing company. She has 
done extensive tree - lance 
writing, including encyclo- 
pedia and reference editing and book reviewing. She 
o is now doing graduate work in American civilization 
3 at the University of Pennsylvania. 


AN UNUSUAL combination 
of musical knowledge and 
highly - skilled craftsmanship 
has been the basis of ALDEI 
GREGOIRE’S career since 
the completion of his service 
in World War II. A native 
of Old Deerfield, Mass., where 
he still resides, Mr. Gregoire 
has rebuilt many old organs 
and pianos and is known as 
an authority on the Johnson 

organ. The Keene spinet presented a real challenge to 
a him and required the most thorough sort of research 
plus application of craftsmanship, as evidenced in his 


story on page 
AN AMERICAN citizen ol 
Hungarian birth, GYORGY 

SANDOR his first 

American appearance in 1939. 

Since then he has concertized 

in North America, South 

America, and Europe, and re- 

cently added a fourth conti- 

nent to his list—Australia, In 
reading of his experiences 
in Australia we were particu- 
larly interested in what he 

_ discovered about the musical life there away and apart 

from the usual round of major concert hall appear- 


Are You Moving? 


The next issue of Music Journal will be 
published around September 1. If you will 
have a new address at that time be sure to let 
us know at least five weeks in advance. We 
want you to have your September issue 
promptly. 


HoH 


ances. In his article on page 17 Mr. Sandor presents a 
revealing picture of music in Australian living. 


IN EASTERN Pennsylvania 
people look upon MERLE 
STEVENSON (p. 15) as a 
man who leads a double life, 
His ofhicial stationery indi- 
cates that he is head of Poco- 
no Properties which  special- 
izes in “sales, rentals, property 
management and appraisals.” 
He says frankly that he has 
never hesitated to neglect his 
broker business there 
were opportunities to play his bass fiddle. For the past 
three years he has been a member of the Scranton Phil- 
harmonic, though he resides in Stroudsburg. 


WE iINQUIRED who could best tell the story of the 
New Haven meeting of the International Federation 
of Student Musicians. The reply which came _ back 
promptly was, “Mary Johnson.” We met her in New 
Haven and asked her to write the story as she saw 
it... and she has done so on page 21. Miss Johnson 
is a member of the faculty of Juilliard School of Music 
and acts as faculty adviser for Federation students there. 


IN WRITING about her in- 
terview with Mrs. Schaack 
(p. 22) GLADYS FOLLMER 
says “She is a_ thoroughly 
charming and sincere person 

. does all this work with- 
out being paid a cent 
even buys all the materials 
and pays the postage . . . one 
of the nicest forms of service 
I have heard of.” We agree, 
and thank Miss Follmer for 
an interesting account of a most unusual hobby in the 
music field. Miss Follmer is well known in retail music 
circles and has authored Handbook for Sheet Music 
Departments, She is a resident of Chicago. 


In Your Town... 


In this issue of Muste Journal you will read 


interesting stories of three people who have a 
wonderful time doing unusual things in music. 
Mrs. Schaack (p. 22) produces Braille music scores 
for those who cannot sec. Merle Stevenson (p. 75) 
doubles as a real estate broker and string bass 
player. Aldei Gregoire (p. 12) does a fascinating 
job of reconstructing old instruments. We'll bet 


that there is someone in your town about whom 


there is an equally interesting story. Think it 


over... and let us know. 
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Jt DOESN’T TAKE a pack of 
bloodhounds to track down Fast, 
Courteous, Efficient SERVICE — 
if you look to Gamble’s first. A 
letter or telephone call will bring 
to you your Musical Needs, in- 
cluding items that are unusual or 
hard to find. That’s because 
Gamble’s stock is complete. It 
contains the music of ALL PUB- 
LISHERS in every classification. 


USE GAMBLE’S SERVICE 
when you want to find — 


e Attentive concern for your musical 
problems. Our employees are allowed 
to represent us to the public BECAUSE 
they understand and believe in this 
principle and are able to express it in 
service to you. 

e What's New in Music. 

e A Hinged tape that keeps your music 
intact—lies flat—never a missing page 
and it lasts a lifetime. With or without 

we're here to serve you. 


the hinge 

e An “On Approval” service that permits 
you to examine single copies of music 
of your choice, both old and new. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 South Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


CELEBRATED 
SACRED PIANO SOLOS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SONG BOOK 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
MARCHES for PIANO 


SONGS OF THE SEA 


SONGS OF DEVOTION 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
BARITONE SOLOS 


For the Finest in Choral Music, write for your copy of the BMI CHORALOGUE—Full-size Thematic 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


REVIEW OF TIMELY. ND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


A rare collection of musical Americana: by the tale-telling, folk- 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. @ 

. Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties. tales, oddities and @ 
typical Sandburgian comments. .. . Not only a valuable reference @ 
work. but entertaining and enjoyable. { 


Clothbound Library Edition _ 


Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religious music . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among @ 
them are THE Heavens Are TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PRELUDE@ 
C Minor, and Ave Marta by Schubert . . . 64 pages $1,008 


The most complete collection of college songs ever published . ..¥ 
the official songs from Alabama to Yale . . . contains 88 selections™ 
from all sections of the country ... 160 pages _ $1.50 


Now. the great marches for every occasion arranged for piano ...@ 
in one complete folio... edited by Milton Rettenberg 


Characteristic songs rarely published in a collection such as this .. 4 
eleven unusual sea songs . . . includes Rio GRANDE, ROLLING HOME,§ 
HicH LowLanps . . . all new piano arrangements by§ 
Joseph Wood ... for solo voice with piano accompaniment __ $1.00 


Newest and most complete collection of sacred songs chosen from the 
great musical literature of all time . . . includes new piano arrange 
ments of 35 of the world’s greatest religious compositions . . . for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment 116 _ pages $1.00 


From the repertoires of the most outstanding American concert artists 

. a varied collection of great songs of distinction . . . includes 
popular standards. light opera selections, concert songs, spirituals, art 
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